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UNDER OUR FEET. 


BY JULIA H. THAYER. 


Down in the earth’s great archives kept, 
The wonderful books of the ages lie, 
Their rocky pages thrown apart 
Full oft to the light of the open sky— 
Those manuscripts on the shelves of Time, 
Holding their mystical records complete, 
But yielding them up to us, one by one, 
If we will but search for them under our feet. 
The leaping fountains and pulsing streams, 
That furnish to nature a life untold, 
Carry their crystalline tides to her heart 
Through veins embedded in dark, brown mold. 
The fields of color that stretch away 
In dreams of glory and perfume sweet, 
And the bread that grows for a hungry world, 
Fulfil their missions under our feet. 
We look too high for our daily needs; 
God trusts them not to the faithless air— 
Our truest blessings are those within 
Our closest reach, and are every where. 
The intinite heavens refuse to hear 
Our cries, and the silence that bids retreat 
Should send us back with humbled hearts 
To our own good world, here, under our feet. 
—Advance. 


—_- + oe 
(Special Despatch to WOMAN'S JOURNAL.) 

ALBANY, N. Y., Marcu 19.—When the 
bill to prohibit disfranchisement came up 
to-day in the New York Legislature, it 
was sent to a third reading by an over- 
whelming vote. A resolution to recom- 
mit was voted down 85 to 25. 


~——~o-o-— 


Successful suffrage meetings have been 
held by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association during the past week in 
Wellesley Hills, Holliston, Haverhill, and 
Arlington. Leagues will soon be formed 
in each locality. 


—o-2-o— 


Suffrage meetings will be held during 
the coming week by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association as follows: 
March 23, So. Framingham, Liberty Hall, 
7.30 P. M.; 27, Clinton, Baptist Church, 
7.30 P. M.; 28, Southboro’, 7.30 P. M,; 31, 
Wellesley Hills, Town Hall, 7.30 P. M. 
nineteen 

The suffrage sociable on next Wednes- 
day, March 25, at the Meionaon Chapel, 
from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M., promises to be one 
of the best we have ever had. Mr. and 
Mrs. Livermore will be there, also Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 
There will be supper and music. The 
tickets are limited to three hundred, and 
early application should be made for them 
at the oflice of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The musie will be supplied by Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, of the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music. 





er On 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis, 
addressed the Illinois Legislature at 
Springtield, last week Thursday, on the 
subject of the pending woman suftrage 
amendment to the Constitution. Much in- 
terest was manifested, and numerous mem- 
bers declared themselves favorably im- 
pressed by the arguments advanced. On 
the afternoon of the same day, a bill to al- 
low women to vote at school elections was 
reported from the committee in the Senate 
With the recommendation that it pass. 
ooo 


In spite of the anti-suffrage literature 
sent to each member by the Massachusetts 
remonstrants, the Rhode Island Senate has 
followed the good example of the House 
and passed a resolve to submit the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to the voters of 
the State. There was a technical error in 
the bill as passed by the House. It pro- 
Vided for an amendment, instead of for 





submitting an amendment. The senate | 
corrected the mistake, passed the bill in 
the right shape, and sent it back to the 
House, which again voted in its favor, this 
time 34 to 12. But in Rhode Istand a 
measure requires thirty-seven votes, 4 
majority of all the members, both present 
and absent, to carry it. ‘Twenty-six mem- 
bers were absent, and so the bill failed. 
We hope there will be a reconsideration. 
In any case, so large a legislative vote for 
woman suffrage in a conservative State like 
Rhode Island is as gratifying as it is unex- 
pected. It is a striking mark of the prog- 
ress of the cause. 
_— “of 

‘The Wisconsin Legislature on the 11th 
inst. passed to third reading the bill per- 
mitting woman sutfrage in school mat- 
ters. 

_— ~~ = 

The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives last week Friday passed the bill giv- 
ing women the right to vote in school 
meetings, by a vote of 92 to 62. It struck 
out the property qualification, which the | 
friends of the bill had put in for fear that 
without such a limitation it could not pass. 
A hearing had been given the suftragists 
on the preceding Wednesday. Mrs. Col- 
lins, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, and Mr. 
Hooker were the speakers, and the com- 
mittee-room was crowded. On Thursday 
of this week the Senate defeated the bill 
by a vote of 12 to 5— doubtless on the 
ground that the right to vote for school 
committee involved a grave duty and re- 
sponsibility, and that the women who 
wished to vote for school committee had 
no right to compel other women who did 
not wish it, to do so. 


a 

The Springfield Republican thus neatly 
answers a Connecticut paper, which com- 
plains that woman suffrage ‘seeks to set 
aside one of the fundamental distinctions 
of sex.” 

“If the Courant will reflect, it wiil have 
to allow that the ideal of woman has not 
been retrograding in the past century, or 
in the past generation, and yet the steps 
which have been taken have all defied the 
age-long notions of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions of sex. It has been discovered 
that the wider grow woman's privileges, 
opportunities, rights and duties, the higher 
and deeper grows the perfect distinction of 
sex, and it is this which makes her active 
co-operation in all the affairs of life desir- 
able,—because she brings into them the 
qualities the man lacks, and tends to exalt 
his aims and cleanse his methods. ‘This is 
certain,—the reform is coming ; and in our 
day, as we believe; and it is in the line of 
God’s best purpose for His world.” 

Golden truth was never more clearly or 
sensibly expressed. 

a 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Miss Susan 
B. Anthony spoke at New Orleans before, 
the Woman's Club of that city and invited 
guests, on Monday of last week. ‘The 
Picayune says: **Fully a hundred ladies 
and as many gentleman stood up during 
the full two hours, and not only was there 
not an inch of available room, but hun- 
dreds of ladies were turned away at the 
door.” Mrs. Sewall spoke on the home; 
Miss Anthony on suffrage. Both were 
well-received and heartily applauded. 


oe 





Governor Pierce, of Dakota, has vetoed 
the woman suffrage bill, which had passed 
the House by a vote of 29 to 19, and the 
Council by a vote of 14 to 10. His veto 
message is given in full in another column. 
The chief reason assigned by him for his 
action, and the one which undoubtedly had 
the most weight in leading the Legislature 
to acquiesce in his veto, was the fear that 
the woman suflrage law might prove an 
obstacle to the admission of Dakota asa 
State. It is not impossible that this may 
turn out to be a case where he that is over- 
eager to save his life shall lose it. The 
Democratic opposition to the admission of 
Dakota promises to be so strong that she 
will need every vote she can muster on her 
side. Several of the most influential Re- 
publicans in Congress are strong friends of 
woman suffrage. This action of Governor 
Pierce will cool their ardor in behalf of Da- 
kota, if it does not lose her their support 
altogether. ‘The influence of the women 
who believe in equal rights will be thrown 
into the scale to prevent the admission of 
Dakota while she refuses to do justice to her 
own women. We shall be both disappointed 
and surprised if she is able to come into 
the Union as a State until this illiberal ac- 
tion has been reversed. 

eileen 

The other reasons given for the veto are 
equally unsatisfactory. Governor Pierce 
says that Congress has the power to estab- 





lish woman suffrage in the territories where 
it does not exist, and refrains from doing 
so. He might have said also that Congress 
has the power to abolish woman suffrage 
in the Territories where it does exist, and 
refrains from doing so. This shows that 
Congress is willing to let the several Terri- 
tories do as they choose in the matter. Goy- 
ernor Pierce says, very truly, that a ques- 
tion of such magnitude requires careful con- 
sideration. But the Legislature had discuss- 
ed it for weeks before the bill was passed, 
and had considered all the arguments. In- 
deed, the arguments on both sides of the 
suffrage question have been worn thread- 
bare by the amount of discussion they have 
undergone during the last thirty years. The 
Governor made two legitimate objections to 
the bill, viz., that it did not include muni- 
cipal suffrage, and did not allow women to 
hold office. ‘The bill was so far defective; 
but it was much better than nothing. It ex- 
tended to women in city and country alike 
the right to vote for members of the ‘Ter- 
ritorial Assembly, and there can be little 
doubt that municipal suffrage would soon 
have followed. ‘The fact that the Dakota 
women were satisfied with a bill which did 
not allow them to hold oflice shows that 
greed for office was not at the bottom of 
their movement. Governor Pierce argues 
sensibly in favor of making women eligible 
to office, and says, “If a woman is good 
enough to vote, she is good enough to be 
voted for.” True; and if a womanis good 
enough to be voted for, she is good enough 
to vote. If the Governor had signed the 
bill, the Dakota women would have been 
able to vote, but not to hold office. As it 
is, they can do neither. 
ee 

Of all Governor Pierce's objections to the 
woman suffrage bill, the most absolutely 
irrelevant was that the women ought to be 
consulted on the question. ‘The new con- 
stitution is shortly to be submitted to popu- 
lar vote in Dakota. It contains a ciause 
excluding women from the right of suf- 
trage. If this bill had passed, the women 
as well as the men would have been al- 
lowed to vote on that clause, and their 
votes would have been amply sutflicient to 
decide the question aceording to their 
wish. As it is, the men alone will decide 
it. On the ground that women ought to 
be consulted, Governor Pierve excludes 
them from all voice in the matter! Judge 
Smith, of Dakota, called attention to this 
fact, in the course of the discussion. ‘The 
Governor's action shows the hollowness 
of the often-repeated assertion that men 
are willing to grant women suffrage when- 
ever the women want it. It shows, too, 
the fallacy of another favorite assertion, 
namely, that the men who oppose woman 
suffrage merely represent the wishes of 
their wives and daughters. Governor 
Pierce’s wife and daughter are in favor of 
suffrage, and were desirous that he should 
sign the bill. 


sitiiaien 

Governor Pierce, by his veto of the 
woman suffrage bill, brought as keen a 
sorrow to many women as he would have 
felt if his own right to vote had been 
vetoed in the same way. 

“Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good 
or evil side.” 

Such a moment came to Governor Pierce, 
when by his single word he could have es- 
tablished justice, and won the lasting grat- 
itude of the race; and he lost it. 


eee —— 


A METHODIST RIVAL OF DR. MORGAN DIX. 


The New York Christian Advocate is ed- 
ited by Dr. Buckley, who made himself 
conspicuous in the last M. E. General Con- 
ference by the bitterness of his opposition 
to women ministers. He thus describes 
the alarming results which must follow 
from letting women vote at all, even on 
school questions :— 

**Many women would be glad to vote on 
the subject of temperance or education who 
do not pause to consider that voting at 
all would carry with it the necessity of 
electioneering, and ‘being electioneered’ 
would introduce very serious elements of 
controversy into every family in the State ; 
would tend to break down the distinction 
between women of undoubted and women 
of questionable reputation, the latter hav- 
ing political influence not to be ignored; 
would bring wire-pulling women in con- 
tact with wire-pulling men, and make pos- 
sible new and terrible forms of scandal 
and bribery in political life; and would 
offer premiums to single women in dis- 
tinction to married women, as a result of 
their being able to give more attention to 
political work than wives and mothers 
could, thus adding another to the already 
dangerous influences working against mar- 
riage.” 

The last objection, of course, applies to 





men as well as women. A married man 
with a family to support has less leisure 
for political work than an unattached bach- 
elor. Therefore, if Dr. Buckley’s reason- 
ing be sound, manhood suftrage puts a 
premium upon celibacy for men, and adds 
another to the already dangerous influ- 
ences working against marriage. It may 
be doubted, however, whether any man or 
woman who was in love ever refrained 
from marrying in order to have more leis- 
ure for electioneering. 

But woman suffrage, even on educational 
questions, would “introduce very serious 
elements of controversy into every family 
in the State.” Dr. Buckley belongs to a 
denomination which allows women to vote 
in church matters. Nations and families 
have quarrelled more bitterly over religion 
than over polities, certainly more bitterly 
than they have over education. Does Dr. 
Buckley find that family jars are more fre- 
quent in Methodist Episcopal families than 
in those of other denominations which do 
not allow women to vote, or that women’s 
voting on church matters has introduced 
serious elements of controversy into every 
family of the church? 

Women have school suffrage in twelve 
States, and in no one of the twelve has 
“the distinction between women of un- 
doubted and women of questionable repu- 
tation” been broken down. Not even the 
Massachusetts remonstrants would make 
such an assertion. Of course, bad women 
have an equal right with good ones to vote 
for school committee, though they seldom 
exercise it. But as long as immoral men 
enjoy full suffrage, and “have political in- 
fluence not to be ignored,” there seems to 
be no reason, on grounds of Christianity or 
justice, for stoning away from the ballot- 
box the comparatively small class of im- 
moral women. 

But woman suffrage— even on education- 
al questions—‘twould bring wire-pulling 
women in contact with wire-pulling men, 
and make possible new and terrible forms 
of seandal and bribery in political life.” 
Wire-pulling women have always existed, 
have often been brought in contact with 
wire pulling men, and it would be impos- 
sible even for Dr. Buckley’s imagination 
to invent any form of scandal and bribery 
in political life of which history does not 
furnish examples. ‘These examples have 
been most frequent in countries like 
France, where women have enjoyed the 
fewest political rights. The exclusion of 
women from any open and straightforward 
participation in politics has directly tend- 
ed to drive the unserupulous among the 
sex to such methods, whenever they, their 
relatives, or their faction have had a politi- 
cal end to gain. It dues not seem to occur 
to Dr. Buckley that all these mean and un- 
derhand political methods,—wire-pulling, 
electioneering, bribery, &c.,—are open 
to women now, and always have been. It 
is only the simple, honest voting, which is 
all that most women would have time or 
inclination for, from which they are de- 
barred. 

The best proof that the horrors which 
Dr. Buckley predicts will not happen, is 
that they have not happened,—neither in 
the States which have school suffrage, nor 
in the Territories where full suffrage pre- 
vails. We commend the editor of the New 
York Christian Advocate to the editor of 
the California Christian Advocate, Dr. Cra- 
ry, who was for years Presiding Elder of 
the M. E. churches in Wyoming and North- 
ern Colorado. Dr. Crary had the working 
of the system under his own eyes; and his 
description of it differs as much from Dr. 
Buckley’s prophecy as pictures drawn 
from life generally do from those drawn 


by a lively and uninstructed imagination. 
A. 8. B. 


a 
FAIR PLAY IN WELLESLEY. 


The voters of Wellesley Hills believe in 
fair play. They put an article into their 
town warrant each year to see whether 
the town will petition the Legislature to 
grant municipal suffrage to women. 
Miss Sarah Southwick attended the March 
meeting to speak in its behalf. After 
waiting several hours for the matter to 
come up, she was obliged to leave. Imme- 
diately an opponent brought up the ques- 
tion. But it was voted to postpone its con- 
sideration to an adjourned meeting, so as 
to enable Miss Southwick to be heard. 

—_————_—_e-o-o— 


Miss Kate Field has been honored in 
Brooklyn, as she was in Boston, by an in- 
vitation from distinguished gentlemen to 
speak in that city on the 25th iyst., on the 
Mormon question, to which she has given 
so much study. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SUSAN FENIMORE SMITH is the only 
woman professor among the faculty of the 
Iowa State University. 

Dr. BEDELL lately lectured before the 
kindergarteners of Chicago on *"The Ab- 
dowinal Brain.” 

QUEEN VICTORIA leaves Windsor for 
Germany on March 30, and will remain on 
the Continent three weeks. 

EMILY PFEIFFER has in the March num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review an able ar- 
gument in behalf of woman suffrage. 


Dr. ALBINA HUNTER, a graduate of the 
regular department of medicine in the 
Michigan University, is vice-president of 
the Medical Society in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. BERLIN, Dr. GRACE WOLCcorT, and 
Dr. LENA V. INGRAHAM have been admit- 
ted as members of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. 

Miss INGELOW’S new volume of poems 
will soon be published by Roberts Broth- 
ers. It is eighteen years since her last ap- 
peared. 

Miss 8. WEEKS has been sworn in as 
Deputy Register of Deeds for Osborne 
County, Kansas. The appointment gives 
general satisfaction. 

Miss CARRIE Suorrr, of McPherson, 
Kansas, has been commissioned a notary 
public by Governor Martin. Sheis said to 
be the only woman notary public in the 
State. 

Miss MINNIE S. SEELEY, of New Haven, 
Ct., has been appointed a notary public by 
Governor Harrison. Miss Seeley is the 
second woman in the State who has re- 
ceived this commission. 

Murs. GEORGE NICHOLSON has been, ever 
since 1866, the editor and chief proprietor 
of the New Orleans Picayune, one of the 
leading journals of the South. She was 
the first Southern woman to fill such a 
position. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, LADY ROSE- 
BERR, LADY ROTHSCHILD, Mrs, GLAD- 
STONE, and other well known ladies have 
formed a committee to raise funds to 
provide assistance and comfort for sick 
and wounded soldiers in the Soudan. 





Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, daughter of 
the Premier, who has been for some time 
mistress of the South Hall, at Newnham, 
is engaged to Professor James Stuart, 
lately elected to Parliament in place of the 
deceased Postmaster-General Faweett. 
Both are friends of woman suffrage. 


Miss MAupD St. PIERRE, who is known 
as the ‘Southern Coal Queen,” is the pos- 
sessor of 300,000 acres of mining lands, 
situated in Tennessee, Alabama, and Kén- 
tucky. She overlooks 22,000 acres of min- 
eral wealth from her mountain home in 
‘Tennessee, and superintends her own work- 
men. 


Mrs. J. LucAs, of Philadelphia. has been 
appointed by Commissioner Loring super- 
intendent of the Silk Experimenting Sta- 
tion, at a salary of $100 per month. She 
is also authorized to expend $2,500 upon 
vouchers certified by herself. Mrs. Lucas, 
at a meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia, Thursday, added her salary to the 
Government donation, thus making the 
amount $3,700. ‘The Association has 20,- 
000 correspondents. It has 3,000 pounds 
of silk on hand, and will have it pre- 
pared for market at once. 


Miss KATE GLEASON, of Rochester, N. 
Y., is studying practical mechanics in Cor- 
nell University, and is the only lady stu- 
dent in that department. She has already 
had one year’s experience in the office of 
her father’s extensive machine-shops, and 
is now preparing to become a thorough 
draftsman and scientific machinist, with 
the intention of taking charge of the de- 
signing and drafting department of her 
father’s business. Miss Gleason is an earn- 
est student, thoroughly practical and busi- 
ness-like, because she has before her a 
definite object. 

MLLE. GUILLAUMIN, who lately died in 
Paris, was a sort of French Mrs. Frank 
Leslie. For six years before her father’s 
death and for twenty subsequent years, 
she was the directress of the Revue des 
Economistes and of a great publishing es- 
tablishment. Her editors, sub-editors, 
proof-readers, and many of her typograph- 
ic staff used to dine with her once a week, 
and she often asked the women who folded 
and stitched the volumes that issued from 
her presses to Sunday entertainments. 
Mile. Guillaumin boasted that she never 
quarrelled with any one in her employ- 
ment. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


TWICKENHAM, Fes. 25, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. Woodall’s motion for the second 
reading of the bill to extend the Political 
Franchise to Women Rate-payers is set 
down for March 4. You will see by this 
month's Women's Suffrage Journal what an 
array of meetings have heralded that mo- 
tion. 

Feb. 4, Plymouth, a great meeting. 

Feb. 5 and 6, Dublin, afternoon and even- 
ing meetings. 

Feb. 12, Bristol, a public meting. 

Feb, 12, Hyde (Cheshire), a public meet- 
ing. 

Feb. 19, Manchester, a great meeting. 

Feb. 24, London, a great meeting in St. 
James's Hall. 

Thns from north, south, east, and west 
the clarion sounds, and contingents are 
furnished for the coutest. The presidents 
and speakers, both men and women, at 
these meetings, are all well known and of 
high mark in their respective spheres of 
polities, literature, science, religion, and 
art. They are persons of light and leading 
in their several callings—in the House of 
Commons, in the professor's chair, in the 
courts of law, and in the pulpit, as well as 
onthe platform, Endorsed by such names, 
we have good reason to hope that our bill 
will be honored by the present Parliament. 

I send you a few specimens of the “Suf- 
frage Stories, a Series of Tracts.” “Mrs. 
Mabury’s Petition,” by the author of the 
“Sylvan Queen,” etc., shows that petitions 
are equally useful as propaganda and in 
Parliamentary effects. The author of “St. 
Olave’s” points to very real wrongs of the 
unrepresented women in this country; but 
it is probable that the indirect injuries 
which they suffer, though less calculable, 
are still more numerous. The ‘Quiet Wom- 
an’s Politics” are very racy of the soil. The 
tract on the working of our municipal 
franchise, **A Woman's Duty,” has come 
to a second edition. 

Outside, or perhaps [ should say besides, 
the work of the women’s suffrage societies, 
we frequently find women’s names in the 
newspapers. In the Parke's Museum of 
Hygiene, Mrs. Priestley’s lecture, a few 
weeks ago, on ‘Unseen Dangers in the 
Home,” was reported and commented upon 
with much appreciation and praise. It 
was listened to by ladies and gentlemen, 
most of the latter distinguished in medical 
and social science. Bad drainage and the 
hot-beds of germ poisons and microbes 
which underlie and surround our dwell- 
ings were among the subjects of the dis- 
course, and the fallacy of many of our 
preventive measures was pointed out. Sol- 
omon himself could not have more wisely 
exhorted women to look well to the ways 
of their households. For, as one of our 
leading editors remarks: **Ladies have not 
for long had so serious, so important, so 
weighty a warning as that just given them 
by Mrs. Priestley, who has given it to them 
wrapped up in no pedantic language, but 
written so that she who runs may read.” 

At the end of January a conference 
which lasted three days was held in Lon- 
don on “Industrial Remuneration.” Dele- 
gates were present from all parts of the 
Kingdom, from employers’ and workmen’s 
associations, from economic, literary, and 
social, as well as co-operative and friendly 
societies. Women’s societies for such ob- 
jects, of which there are a few, were also 
represented. Sir Charles Dilke presided. 
From three to five hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen attended regularly. The subject 
was, briefly: ‘‘Is the present mode of dis- 
tributing the products of industry between 
the various classes of the community sat- 
isfactory? If not, how could it be im- 
proved?” The chairman, among other 
things, said: ‘*What struck me most in 
studying political economy was its close 
connection with the science of morals; 
that branch, for instance, which dealt with 
the distribution of wealth appealed for 
remedies against inequality in education, 
the training of human powers, the cultiva- 
tion of habits of self-control, foresight, and 
the intelligent and moral nature.” 

Miss Edith Simeox read a paper in which 
she showed that in every section of the 
community the distance between winners 
and losers in the race of life had increased. 
Her paper was an able one, and concluded 
by pointing out the need for more dis- 
cernment and firmness in the claims made 
by the workers, and more wisdom and jus- 
tice in the fulfilment of their duties and 
obligations by employers. 

In an article in last week's 
Budget, on “Oxford, Present and Future, 
by a Fellow of Balliol, when recounting re- 
cent reforms in that university, he adds: 
**And this change is of great significance. 
Little by little the higher education of 
women has gained ground; bit by bit they 
have got a place in the life of Oxford. 
Last year they were admitted to university 
examinations. Now they are admitted to 
certain college lectures, and the principle 
of mixed classes has been conceded.” 

As women are so often accused of inac- 
curacy, I must give you one little item to 


Pall- Mall 
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the contrary, notwithstanding. The Pall- 
Mall Gazette, in its Christmas extra, offered 
a prize of ten guineas for a list of the ten 
greatest living Englishmen divided into 
ten classes. Out of a poll of 1,450 voters 
only two papers were returned correct in 
every particular, both by ladies. The prize 
was divided between them. R. M. 


oe 


THE LETTE-VEREIN IN BERLIN. 


How much of the most bitter and heart- 
rending misery the noble founder of this 
remarkable institution must have encoun- 
tered in Germany, and especially in Ber- 
lin, before the idea of an undertaking which 
at first sight seemed hopeless could have 
suggested itself to his pitying and sorrow- 
ful soul! But Herr Lette was not the man 
to be thwarted by difficulties, nor was he 
afraid of scorn and ridicule. In a quiet 
way he aroused the public spirit in regard 
to the moral and social injustice which 
prevented women from earning an honest 
livelihood. It is a wearisome task to catch 
water in a sieve; but if you are energetic 
and patient, a drop will now and then be 
retained, and, if carefully collected, may 
finally form the nucleus of a water-sup- 
plying tank or reservoir. 

As nothing short of this simile the estab- 
lishment of such a large and philanthropic 
institution as the Lette-Verein now presents 
itself. It must first have seemed to the 
friends of Mr. Lette and his contempora- 
ries at large a stupendous impossibility, 
Many hundreds. nay thousands, of wom- 
en in Berlin alone, were pining in the most 
hopeless misery, unable to support them- 
selves and those dependent on their aid. 
This arose not only from want of employ- 
ment, but to a great extent also from their 
incapacity for any kind of practical oe- 
cupation. 

To Americans, who are such admirers of 
the skilfulness of German women in all 
kinds of needlework. this may seem 
strange. But what I said in a former arti- 
cle on **The Position of Women in Ger- 
many” must be borne in mind. The most 
appalling misery amongst women is to be 
found not among the lower but the higher 
classes. Their daughters were formerly 
brought up to do nothing but to play a 
réle in society and look forward to their 
subsequent marriage. And they, of course, 
did not often learn practical sewing or 
millinery or drawing, but all kinds of un- 
necessary fancy-work, a little painting in 
oil or water-colors, and a smattering of 
French and English which was of little ad- 
vautage to them in a country where schools 
are so good as in Germany. 

So, on the 26th of February, 1866, Mr. 

Lette, with his keen perception, his sound 
understanding, and his great and noble 
heart, first of all proceeded to the estab- 
lishment of an institution, the aim of which 
was to fit women for practical work, and 
teach them self-reliance and self-respect. 
The results, at least from a German point 
of view, were perfectly marvellous. Ameri- 
cans cannot easily realize the pecuniary 
difficulties attending such an undertaking 
in a country where there are no such men 
as Girard, Cooper, Roosevelt, and others in 
whom a powerful will and noble heart are 
equalled by great financial resources. The 
most which can be effected is a slow and 
laborious collection of very small contribu- 
tions, consisting often of pennies and dol- 
lars, and, where a larger sum is needed, 
the raising of such on securities as a loan. 
And how thankful they are for such ad- 
vances! It would be galling to an outsider, 
if at the same time the circumstances Were 
not so touching and unpretending. 
After overcoming innumerable obstacles, 
and without the least help or encourage- 
ment from the State or the municipal au- 
thorities, the Lette-Verein now is the own- 
er of a large building at No. 90 Konig- 
gritzer Strasse, called the Lette-Haus, the 
site of which was obtained in the year 1872, 
for the sum of ninety-five thousand thalers. 
The president of it is Mrs. Schepeler-Lette, 
the noble-minded daughter of the noble- 
minded philanthropist, who gives her whole 
heart and soul to the work inaugurated by 
her deceased father. Mrs. Schepeler-Lette 
‘ame to America during the Centennial ex- 
hibition to examine into and study the work 
of her American sisters, and take home to 
Germany what seemed to her available for 
a less favorably situated country and a 
much poorer commonwealth. 

The matron of the home connected with 
the Lette-Verein is Miss Helmholtz, sister 
of the celebrated scientist Mrs. Betty Leh- 
mann, who formerly held this office, hav- 
ing taken the department of the Employ- 
ment Bureau, where supply and demand 
are effected free of charge on either side. 

‘The protector of the institution is no less 
a personage than the future empress of 
Germany — the crown-princess Victoria. 
The home of the Lette-Verein bears the 
name of Victoriastift. Here nearly two 
hundred ladies a year find board and a 
home. To this is attached the ladies’ res- 
taurant of the Lette-House, in which on an 
average seventy to eighty persons a cay 





take their dinner, for which they pay sev- 





enty-five pfennige a single meal, or sixty 
pfeunigs—fifteen centsof American money, 
subscription price. I can recommend this 
restaurant to any American lady of moder- 
ate means who goes to Berlin not merely 
for sight-seeing and enjoyment, but for 
purposes of study and economy. 

The different departments of instruction 
in the Lette-Verein are a school of com- 
merce, drawing, and designing for trades 
and modelling. In this the branches of 
study are: arithmetic, bookkeeping, bank- 


ing. correspondence, German, English, 
French, geography, and writing. Of the 


trades classes that of dressmaking is the 
most frequented. In connection with the 
trades school is the so-called school of art- 
work, in which art-needle-work is taught: 
to this art-work belong the diflerent kinds 
of needle-work such as linen-embroidery, 
embroidery on silk. silver and gold, and 
embroidery for uniforms. 

The school of design is divided into a 
seminary for teachers of drawing, and a 
school for designing and coloring, to pro- 
vide for women an education in the differ- 
ent branches of industrial activity. 

The aim of the modelling school is to fit 
women and girls for this pleasant occupa- 
tion so as to enable them to make a living 
thereby. 

‘The Lette House contains also the Victor- 
ia Bazar, for the sale and exchange of hand- 
iwork. The most signifivant success at- 
tained, however, by the Lette-Verein is the 
school for female type-setters. It is the 
only department which is not in the Lette 
House, but in hired rooms in the neighbor- 
ing Ritterstrasse. It is inconnection with 
the Berliner Stock Book-Printing Com- 
pany, the director of which is the well- 
known publisher Otto Janke. 

Telegraphy in Prussia was not made ac- 
cessible to women before 1873, whilst in 
my country (the grand duchy of Baden) 
this was done at least ten years before. 
But as yet, this privilege, which is solely 
dependent on the State, is very restricted 
in its conditions, and it can hardly be ex- 
pected that under the present military sys- 
tem of Germany, the State will look upon 
women as of any accountin its machinery. 

There is also a library in the Lette 
House, and a loan fund called the Lette- 
Endowment. It advances money to wom- 
en for business purposes, but under such 
burdensome regulations, as double secur- 
ity, the paying back on fixed dates com- 
mencing in a month or two from the tak- 
ing up of the money, and others, that I 
doubt whether many women care to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. None, to 
be sure, can do so who are entirely help- 
less, for. to find two securities, or even one, 
for the money you wish to borrow, is near- 
ly as hard as to find the money itself. 

These rigid measures, of course, have 
their basis in the whole social condition of 
Germany. Sentimentalism is as little the 
need of our present era in Germany as it 
is that of any other country. The goddess 
of strength, clad in the armor of dire ne- 
cessity, rules the destiny of all who are 
thrown solely on their moral and physical 
resources. Those, however, who do not 
come up to the mark are trodden merci 
lessly under foot, a most heart-rending and 
appalling spectacle, as prices are low, the. 
competitors numerous, and the standard of 
qualification is being raised higher from 
year to year. 

And what is the result of this constant 
and frightful strain on the mental and 
moral faculties of women? A degree of 
yet more intense suffering than would be 
their lot on a lower grade of the social 
ladder, an over-stimulated sensibility as : 
concomitant of loneliness, physical debil- 
ity, and the consciousness of moral and 
social injuries to be encountered at every 
step they take. : 

If we could only go back to nature and the 
simple life of our great-grandmothers with 
their spinning and weaving, who had no 
‘are for the morrow and consequently no 
nerves to speak of! But the wheel of evo- 
lution rolls on for ever, and as yet there is 
little hope of modifying its outgrowings. 
But should that always be so? 

AUGUSTA BENDER. 

75 West 55th Street, New York. 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF CAIRO. 


The Woman's Club and Library Asso- 
ciation of Cairo, Ill., has recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary, upon the birth- 
day of Mr. A. B. Safford, in the beautiful 
Saftord Memorial Library. The Woman's 
Club occupies a finely furnished club-room 
in the building, and has control of the 
large lecture-hall and other rooms. A suc- 
cessful popular lecture-course is being car- 
ried on by the Club, and a class in English 
Literature is in progress under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. I. L. Candee, the President. 

Among other projects, the members of 
the Club made a strong effort in the fall to 
secure early hours for closing the stores 
and business houses, so as to obtain more 
leisure for the employés, young men and 
young women, confined in them. A peti- 





tion was circulated receiving the signatures 


of several hnndred ladies, who pledged 
themselves to do their buying during the 
day. But notwithstanding this, and the 
fact that almost every dry goods firm in 
the city desired the plan to succeed, the 
opposition of one of the most prominent 
firms brought the plan to nought. 

The Club has arranged for a series of 
free popular literary and musical enter- 
tainments, to be given alternately with the 
entertainments of the lecture course. Both 
the library and museum are being con- 
stantly added to, and the reading-room has 
a large number of visitors. The Library 
Board of Directors consists of four promi- 
nent genflemen and five members of the 
Woman's Club and Library Association. 

Mrs. Josephine R. Nicholls, National Su® 
perintendent of W. C. T. U. work at State 
and county fairs. in passing through Cairo, 
Ill., on her way from New Orleans and 
the Woman’s Department of the World's 
Exposition, was given a pleasant reception 
by the Cairo Woman's Club and Library 
Association, in its Club room, on Feb. 5. 
Mrs. Nicholls gave some interesting state- 
ments in regard to the Woman's Depart- 
ment, and made some witty remarks upon 
woman’s work in general. She is a nota- 
ble example of success in philanthropic 
movements. A MEMBER. 

Cairo, Ill.. March 7, 1885. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


Smitu Co_Lecr, NortHAMPTON, MAss., 
Marcu 3, 1885. 


Editors Woman's Journal ° 

Earnest efforts to bring American wom- 
en to arealization of the importance of pre- 
serving harmony between mind and body 
have not been useless. As the ‘*higher ed- 
ucation” steadily gains firmer footing in 
our land, recognition of the truth that a 
sound body is essential to a sound mind 
is more widely attained and appreciated. 
Especially in women is there growing ¢ 
strong feeling of interest and responsibili- 
ty for the physical condition of their sex. 
Having us a sex fallen far below the at- 
tainment of that bodily perfection which 
should be theirs, and plunged now in 
depths of consternation upon realizing to 
what they have come, women are taking 
long, earnest looks both backward and for- 
ward, and already there is put forth stren- 
uous effort to repair and reconstruct. 

There is with many women a certain su- 
perficial luterest in this present physical 
incompleteness. A vast majority are quite 
ready to sit and wring their hands in des- 
pair over the dismal prospect when they 
are brought face to face with humiliating 
facts. ‘To such the possibility of remedy 
does not occur, or, if it does occur, it is soon 
forgotten, and so yields no practical good. 
But let not this prevailing superficiality of 
interest blind people to the fact that there 
is existing among those who both think 
and work a deep concern and a firm pur- 
pose to strengthen the physical health of 
women. Evidence of this earnestness is 
nowhere more manifest than at our colleges 
for women. 

In order to vindicate this statement, one 
naturally turns to the gymnasiums. And 
yet, to get at the heart of the matter, one 
should observe the habits of thought and 
daily life of the students. Surely that 
physical education which generates the 
idea that for perfect physical development 
the exercise of the gymnasium alone is 
sufticient, is narrow and one-sided. It is 
important to guard against an enthusiasm 
which loses sight of the great good that 
comes from regular and vigorous exercise 
in the open air. In the gymnasium the 
principal aims are symmetry of develop- 
ment and strengthening of muscles ordi- 
narily not much used. ‘The fresh air alone 
can give pure blood and healthy circula- 
tion. It is interesting to note how the 
thoughts about physical culture are work- 
ing themselves out in the college-life of 
women. 

At Vassar College, gymnastics are re- 
quired during the entire course. Dumb- 
bells, wands, and rings are in use, as are 
also a number of chest-weights, rowing 
machines, and other apparatus. There is 
also a running-track provided. ‘The confi- 
dent hope of the college is that in the fu- 
ture there may be more complete equip- 
ment, together with better accommodation 
for the apparatus. At Wellesley College 
the gymnasium is well supplied under the 
direction of Dr. Sargent. The regular 
work of the department differs not essen- 
tially from that of Vassar or the other col- 
leges. Here, however, there is required of 
each student daily out-door exercise of at 
least an hour. Inthe spring and fall the 
students often take their exercise in their 
boats on the lake. 

At Smith College no out-door exercise is 
required, but the interest in walking and 
in vigorous sports is very marked. During 
its season tennis is the favorite game, and 
at all times walking is in vogue. ‘The in- 
terest in the regular gymnastic exercises is 
also remarkable for its sincerity and steady 
growth. Here, as at Wellesley, Dr. Sar- 
gent’s system isin use. At the beginning 
of each year the student's bodily cundition 








is carefully tested, and each one is assigned 
work at some special apparatus. 

At Bryn Mawr College, to be opened 
this year, the gymnasinm is well supplied, 
and will be under the charge of a Sargent 
specialist. 

Not only among the women who are at 
present college students, but also ‘mong 
the Alumnz, is there deep concern for the 
physical health of students. The Alumng 
take lively interest in aiding the gymnas. 
tic department. In two years the Alumna» 
of Smith College expended nearly 81000 
in furnishings for the gymnasium. About 
two years ago the ‘Association of Colle 
giate Alumnze”™ sent out to college graq. 
uates circulars on which were printed ny. 
merous questions, the object of which wag 
the formulation of statistics in regard to 
the health of women who had completed 
the college course. Over seven hundred 
circulars have been filled out and returned; 
and a full report of the investigation may 
be looked for this spring. ‘Then we may 
be better able to judge as to the truth of 
the popular theory that American women 
are being mentally educated at the expense 
ot physical health. 

It is a fact that many women are vastly 
stronger upon graduation than they were 
at their entrance upon the college course, 
In one College, at least,—namely, Smith 
College,—the fact is proved by statistics, 
Upon recent examination of the students, 
the physical condition of the Senior Class 
was found to be greatly superior to that of 
the students of the First Class. 

But if the physical development of wom- 
en is to keep pace with their intellectual, 
care must be exercised not only through- 
out the college course, but also the young 
women who are fitting for college should 
gain fully as careful a preparation in 
health as that which they strive to gain in 
departments of study. If a young girl en- 
ters college with constitution undermined 
and nerves unstrung, let it not be laid to 
the charge of higher education if she breaks 
down during her course. Study, even if it 
could produce no other good result, con- 
tinually forces upon one the truth that the 
functions of the mind and those of the body 
are indissolubly blended, and that in pro- 
portion as those of the one are despised, 
those of the other suffer. 

GERTRUDE WALKER. 





a 
SUFFRAGE REUNION IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 14, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

No joy is so great as comes from victory 
on a contested field, and as the members of 
the Cook County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation gathered on the afternoon of the 
7th ult. in the club-rooms at the Sherman 
House, congratulations flew from lip to 
lip on the news from Washington. ‘The 
air was full of coming snow-drifts, the 
streets were damp and unpropitious, but 
hearts were light, and words were full of 
prophecies of a glad fruition when years 
have rolled away the clouds of prejudice 
and misrule from the canopy of State. 

The meeting was especially favored by 
the presence of distinguished guests, 
among them Senator Castle, of Sandwich, 
[ll., who inspired renewed hope and cour- 
age by word and mien. The feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul came to us through 
J.C. Ambrose, of Evanston, LIl., scholar, 
editor and lawyer, who presented a unique, 
witty, and argumentative plea for woman 
suffrage under the suggestive title of **My 
Partner.” He said his father advised him, 
when young, never to take a partuer. But 
the first thing he did, when starting upon 
the journey of life, was to take one, and 
that person was a young woman, and he 
thought it the best thing for a young man 
to do, and the best thing for an old man 
to stick to. He pictured in a graphic man- 
ner the political disadvantages of ‘My 

*artner,” and tersely delineated the sup- 
posed superiority of the rights and pre 
rogatives of men, and the confusion in old, 
honored custom and rule which woman's 
enfranchisement would produce. He took 
up the objections of Parkman, sifting them 
through the sieve of reason, and scatter- 
ing both premises and conclusion to the 
four winds. He dwelt upon some of the 
common theories of objectors, showing 
them to be not only groundless, but ludi- 
crously inconsistent. He carried **My Part- 
ner” through the various stages of her ad- 
vancement, and pictured her in other civil- 
ized countries as the equal of man, which 
beautifully presages the worked-for finale. 

A vividly-drawn scene between ‘T'om,” 
a fairly good husband, and ‘*Conseience,” 
holds the audience spell-bound, till Tom 
says: 

“Conscience, you talk just like Lucy. 
She says so.” He then avows his inabil- 
ity to hold out against the accumulation 
of facts, is converted, and asserts his be 
lief that Lucy will be able to manipulate 
the ingredients of politics as deftly 48 
those of his much-loved jelly-cake. 

Beautifully the unrounded phases of 
“My Partner's” life, work, and influence 
are supplied by the knowledge and wis: 
dom gained by the co-operation of the two 
elements in governmental matters, and the 
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conclusion is a political union of soul as 
well us sex. 

This address was followed by Rev. Mr. 
Curtis. who acknowledged himself a young 
convert, about six months old, having been 
convinced of the justice of the doctrine of 
woman suffrage through the same means 
as **I'om,” by **Conscience,” and in words 
of high praise spoke of the grand work be- 
ing done by women, 

Dr. Alice Stockham gave a spirited ac- 
count of the Convention at Washington 
A reading and other speeches followed. 

Prof. G. Vinton professed conversion 
through the instrumentality of his wife. 

Mrs. Harbert urged the laying aside of 
catering to, or favoring, so-termed society- 
women, for the sake of being popular. She 
was first, who did most for the elevation 
of woman, not that which would make her 
still more the caprice of fashion and whim. 
She was the highest, who would aid in 
bringing the time when woman wouid 
have an equal voice in making laws and 
appointing law-makers who would enforce 
the protection of children, home, and lib- 
erty. She paid a beautiful tribute to the 
mothers among the suffrage leaders, refer- 
ring to the matter incidentally because Dr. 
Vincent, our Chautauqua opponent, did 
not know that Mrs. Cady Stanton was a 
mother. She spoke of Mrs. Stanton’s noble 
sons, of Lucy Stone’s beautiful Alice, and 
of Lillie Devereux Blake's two bright jew- 
els of girls. She told us how Wendell 
Phiilips had inspired her when but a girl. 
But while great men had been our advo- 
cates, men high in position were still our 
opponents. ‘Then she took us back to the 
time when Gen. Oglesby, now Governor of 
Illinois, was carried from the bloody field 
of Corinth mortally wounded, as it was 
supposed, and was cared for by a surgeon's 
brave wife, Louise Wardner. ‘The deadly 
shot and shell were bursting around them, 
unnerving the general and alarming the 
surgeon's fears for the safety of his wife. 
while she only thought of aiding the suf- 
fering and soothing the dying. Her hus- 
band desired a place to be prepared for the 
general and other wounded men farther 
from the conflict, and there was no one to 

0 to prepare it but his wife. A horse was 
eng, and away she rode in the face of 
the death-dealing batteries, alone with the 
smoke of battle, the night, and the stars. 
Mrs. Wardner and her husband labored 
side by side, equai in the noble work ; and 
et, although Gov. Oglesby says he owes 
his life to her, he is unwilling to lend his 
influence toward allowing her and her 
contemporaries and thousands of other 
women the same liberty they gave their 
life’s best years and gifts to save. 

Surely, thought I, if the men who say 
that women should not vote because they 
do not represent the force-principle in our 

overnment, would but consider that force 
s not all implied in the physical endur- 
ance of the shriek of shot, the whir of 
shell, or the sting of sabre-thrust or mus- 
ket-ball, then they would realize that with- 
out the feminine element in the govern- 
ment, cramped and repressed as it is, we 
should have no force, no life, nothing 
but death. Our government does not de- 
rive its life from men alone, but from the 
people. L. MAY WHEELER. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Mexico there is a petrified forest cov- 
ering three hundred acres. 





Temesvar, Hungary, is the first city in 
Europe to have its streets lighted through- 
out by electricity. 

A sister of Keats is still living, at Mad- 
rid. Although over eighty years of age, 
she is still active and takes a vivid interest 
in life. 

The Providence Journal says that of the 
cases of cruelty to children in that city, all 
but four were the direct result of intem- 
perance in the parents. 


Ladies are so frequently assaulted in the 
streets of Milwaukee at night that the peo- 
ple are becoming alarmed, and strong 
measures are threatened against the ruf- 
fians. 

Mr. Gladstone has been relieving his 
mind from the cares of office by reading 
Mrs. Stowe’s story of “The Minister’s 
Wooing.” An American in London writes 
home to a friend that “Miss Gladstone 
wishes Mrs. Stowe to know how much her 
father has been taken with it,” and that he 
Says ‘there are six perfect characters in it, 


. and he doesn’t know of so many in any 


other novel—not even in his favorite 


Scott.” 


The W. C. T. U. of Faulk County, Dako- 
ta, has won a victory that deserves to be 
famous. The county commissioners, all of 
whom were openly favorable to license, 
were petitioned by the W. C. 'T. U. to sub- 
mit the question of license or no license to 
the people of the county. After much la- 
bor they decided by a vote of two to one, 
to grant the petition, provided the W. C. 
T. U. would assume all the expense of a 
special election to decide the matter. These 
Vanderbilts in faith agreed to the condi- 
tion, and when the commissioners made 
still further demand fora bond of $250, for 
the faithful performance of the agreement, 
the women went to work and obtained the 
names of fifty of the best, wealthiest men 
in the county as their surety, and so made 
abond good for at least $40,000. When that 
long list of names of the “solid men of 
Dakota” was presented, as the woman’s 
bond, it threw such consternation into the 
camp of the enemy that all applications 
for license were immediately withdrawn, 
and the commissioners decided on the spot 





not to issue any licenses during the year 
1885. Hurrah for these womanly embodi- 
ments of heroic faith and works! Wiil any- 
body dare to deny such women the right 
to vote ?— Union Signal. 


The Bible is a divine book. but it did not 
set up a universal and eternal general in- 
telligence office to which narrow and in- 
dolent people could creep and get questions 
answered without labor. Much work was 
left for man todo. If Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Stanton can deliver good sensible ad- 
dresses to show that women ought to vote, 
the Bible will no more interfere than it in- 
terfered with the opening of female semi- 
naries or with the expeditions tothe North 
Pole.—David Swing, in the Weekly Maga- 
zine. 


The Green Room of the State House this 
morning showed a typical Boston scene. 
Long before 10 o'clock (the hour set for 
the hearing of the remonstrants against 
woman suffrage), the stairways and corri- 
dors leading to this room were thronged 
with women—women who were suffragists 
and women who opposed suffrage, with a 
possible sprinkling of women who were 
quite indifferent to the issue, one way or 
the other. Inthe Green Room every chair 
was taken, and a large number of women, 
and a smaller proportion of men, filled all 
the space about the tables. ‘The ‘*remon- 
strants” were quite alive to the fact that 
this was their festival. A group of the 
ladies of this persuasion, arriving too late 
to secure seats, remarked to an usher in 
tones of unmistakable significance, ‘*There 
are no seats here for us; we are remon- 
strants. Bring chairs for us.” The pro- 
portion of suffragists to the anti-suffragists 
was at least three to one, and both parties 
were apparently deeply impressed with 
the importance of the oceasion.— Traveller. 


It was a field day on woman suffrage, 
yesterday, at the State House, when the 
committee on the subject heard both peti- 
tioners for and remonstrants against con- 
ferring the ballot upon women. The op- 
ponents of the movement to enfranchise 
women have gathered a large amount of 
intellectual and moral aid, showing that 
the discussion is awakening the public 
mind. ‘There are good people and bright 
people who hold opposite views of the 
feasibility and propriety of enlarging the 
suffrage so that the franchise may be en- 
joyed by the other sex. ‘This is a question 
which, as we have frequently said, will 
not be decided by the masculine portion 
of society. A few men, or a large number, 
however distinguished, can have only a 
temporary effect on its disposition. It is 
the attitude of the women themselves 
which must decide the issue. So long as 
they are indifferent, and persistently re- 
fuse to become interested in the matter, 
there is no chance for woman suffrage. 
Perhaps its opponents may at last so pique 
womanly curiosity as to the effect of such 
a radical departure from the old methods, 
and arouse womanly determination to try 
the experiment, that the sex will, as a 
mass, demand the right to vote.—Tran- 
script. 


Forty years ago a woman could support 
herself in only a few ways, such as teach- 
ing or shopkeeping, unless she chose to 
engage herself as a servant or as a mill 
operative ; now every profession is open to 
women, who are supporting themselves in 
almost as many ways as men. They out- 
number men in the larger cities, because 
they are better paid in cities than in the 
country. Out of eighteen million women 
registered in the census of 1880, 2,647,000 
were working for wages. Of this number 
939,000 were in domestic service, 632,000 in 
manufactures, and 595,000 in agriculture— 
the last being chiefly employed in the 
Southern States, in cotton, rice and sugar- 
producing districts. There were 2,433 
female doctors—a gain of 1901 in ten years, 
and the women practising law numbered 
75, against 5 in 1870. In 1880 there were 
54,000 teachers, against 85,000 in 1870— 
exclusive of music-teachers. Fourteen 
women were classed as undertakers in the 
former year. ‘To any observer these fig- 
ures and comparisons must be suggestive. 
They mark the growth in independence of 
American women. They attest the prac- 
tical emancipation of the female sex, al- 
though the legal emancipation is yet to 
come, except in a few places. They will 
encourage those who believe that there is 
no surer gauge of civilization than the re- 
spect in which women are held, and who, 
therefore, behold with satisfaction that the 
United States still sets an example to the 
world of the liberty and reverence which 
the so-called strong sex accord to the so- 
called weak sex.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiy cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 





the recipe free of charge. 


NEW LEAFLETS. 

Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° ‘ . ' . 35¢c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednab D. Cheney, ° . be. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35e. per bun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, 85c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETs, 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . . ° ; . - 10c. per hun 
Equa! Rights for Women. By Hon. 

jeorge William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 0c. per bun 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . 10¢c. per hun, 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, . 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, + 0c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 





HOoOoD'’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the — 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awtiul pain. ne swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
— see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R, Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL+ 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not runatall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 

P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. ood 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such asharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only 2 C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 


BARNABEE’S SONGS 


—OR— 


AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE. 


The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 
spent “Evenings with Barnabee” will be more than 
pleased to see his famous Songs gathered in this book, 
which is one of the best comic collections extant. 21 
Songs; 150 pages, sheet music size. Edited by Howard 
M. Dow. rice, $1 25. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
yovides for them 20 attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music size. ell adorned with Pictures. Price 


75 cts. 
Fresh Flowers. 


The new and brilliant Sunday School Song Book for 
the Younger Scholars, by Emma Pitt. Very sweet 
hymns and tunes, not babyish, but nice. Plenty of pic- 
tures. 25 cts., $2 40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By E. 
U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. Full of 
sweet songs with picture illustrations, 30 cts., $3 per 
dozen. 

ANT. § for Choral Societies, 
coors ERT ATA ELSA (75 cents), by 
EvGENeE THAYER, a thrilling story of Highland Life; 
CHRISTOFORUS, ($1). Grand Sacred Cantata, by 
RHEINBERGER, and Heroes of ’76. ($1). Scenes 
from the Revolution, by TROWBRIDGE and CoBB. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices. H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, 











Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the price.” two num- 
bers a month, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice poetry and music, and which 
such men as Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
8. F. Smith, and others cescribe as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
tistically praiseworthy,” “Have scen nothing better”? 
If so, sens 30 cents for “THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN” one 
year, and receive free, in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Jul Carol, **Be Glad, O Karth,” by Mr. William E. 
Nies, pupil of Prof. Jno, K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. . L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 14 Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh8t., Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 








“The book is highly interesting.” Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”"—Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.”’— Woman's Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—Mrs. Livermore. 


“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.”’—WVelrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have seen,” — 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”"—Zion's Herald. 


° 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform,’’—New 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. 


Sent by mail when desired. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... . @ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent pvstpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





The Evidence of Faith. 
7 S. Busu. A noble Religious Treatise. 


“The ripe spirituality of his thought reminds one of 
the utterances of Channing in its fervor, and of the 
ethical sweetness of the essays ot Emerson.””— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“An exceptional, surprising, and significant phe- 
nomenon.”—New York Sun. 

“The merits of devout feeling and extensive culture 
- the strong points in this book.” —Zpiscopal Regis- 

er. 


“This reverent, brave, and scholarly book.” — Wom" 


an’s Journal. 
About People. 


By Kate Gannett WELLS. “Caste in American 
Society.’ “Who's Who?” “Personal Influ- 
ence,’ ‘The Transition of American Women,”’ 
“Loyalty and Liberty.” $1 25. 


‘Earnest in purpose, sparkling in manner.” —Chris- 
than Register. ee a 

“An amount of good sense, honest thinking and 
wide experience which it will. do everybody good to 
heed.’’— Beacon. 

“Fresh, breezy and piquant.”—Jndependent. 


“Full of thought, rich in suggestion, and abounding 
in the practical ethics of life.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Literary Remains of the late 
Henry James. 
«+ by Henry James. With Portrait. 12mo, 


‘His books are lessons in the art of piquant expres- 
sion and felicitous phrase.”"—Rey. Dr. Cyrus A. 
BaRTOL. 

“Few men living write the English language so well 
as Mr. Henry James, Jr. But his father weute it quite 
as well. And in the subtleties of bis charming stories 
I sometimes think I find traits inherited from a father 
whose perceptions were so delicate and whose expres. 
sion was £0 simple.”—Epwarp E, Haz. 

**No one who has never read his side of the contro- 
versy on a subject which roused him can have an ade- 

uate idea of the picturesque vigor of his style.”— 
he Nation. 


The Genius and Character of 
Emerson. 


Lectures given at the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, by F. B. Sannorn, JuLIAN Haw- 
THORNE, G. W. Cooke, E. D. Mgap, Dr. Bar- 
ToL, W. T. Haris, Miss E. P. Peanopy, et 
al. $200. 


“A volume of commanding interest,”"—Christian 
Register. 

“4 pleasant and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of Emerson.”’—Literary World. 


New and Fully Revised Edition (down to 1885 7) 
of 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century. 


By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT and LAvRENCE 


Hutton. 12mo. 00; half-calf, ; = 
calf, $7 00. - ore wae 


“This capital modern dictionary, into which has 
been condensed a vast amount of ‘aformntion that 
might be sought for long, and often indeed altogether 
in vain, elaewhere.””— The Academy (London), 


“We have tested its accuracy and completeness in 
many ways, and are pepeses to say it is the moat val- 
uable book of its kind in the English language at least. 
In England it is already as much a standard work as 
it has become in the United States, where it originated. 
It should be owned e every art club, if not every art- 
York)” in the couttry."—The Art Amateur (New 

ork), 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





STORIES 


CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK. 





|\IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
Eight remarkable Stories of East Tennessee Life, 
Scenery and Character. $1 25. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


A striking Serial Story, which began in the ATLAN.- 
TIC MONTHLY for January, and will continue 
for several mouths to come. Price of ATLANTIC, 
30 cents a number, $4 a year. 


NEW BOOKS, 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


By GeorcE E, WoopBERRY. Volume 8 of “‘Ameri- 
can Men of Letters.”” With Steel Portrait. Gilt 
top, $1 25. 

This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 
account of Poe's career. It contains much new ma- 
terial, including many letters never before printed; 
and it is not only an excellent biography of Poe, but a 
very valuable addition to the series to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in American Politics. By Wooprow WIL- 

SON. limo, $1 25. 

A careful and thorough study of the American sys- 
tem of Congressionai Goverument, compared with 
Parliamentary Goverument, and contrasted with the 
system as designed by the framers of the Constitution. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


A Critique of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith. By 
Jostan Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosopby in 
Horvard College. Crown, 8vo, $2. 

This important work discusses the deepest problems 
of religion in close connection with the first principles 
of a system of philosophy; not in technical form, but 
80 as to appeal to general readers who are interested 
in philosophy, and to students of philosophy who are 
interested in religion and human life. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS, 


A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by ANAs Top- 
KILL, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun 
EsTEN Cooke, author of “Virginia,” etc. Exquis- 
itely printed in antique style, 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE. A Study of the Prehistoric 
World. By WittiAm F. Warken, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., President of Boston University. With Origina 
Illustrations and Charts, Svo, $2. 


Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surprising 
array of evidence, and this in turn throws much light 
on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physica, ancient cosmology, comparative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 
A Novel. Med HARFORD FLEMING, author of “Cupid 

and the Sphinx.” 16mo, $1 25. 

This novel gives a truthful picture of modern social 
life in the ‘good society” of a large American city. 
Its spirit and tone will render it doubly acceptable to 
those who find themselves fascinated by its plot, inci- 
dents, and flowing narrative. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


NEW YEAR’ 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, and also includes 


First of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer’s “Griselda”; 


The New Serial Stories: 
DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Egbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER’S TIMES.............Elbridge 8. Brooks 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT.,.....Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice, 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin. 


GREAT OFFER, T meniticent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wil be presented tree to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885. ” 


Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, 10 cts. a number, $1 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 10 cts. a number, 
$la year. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





January No. Now Ready, 
25 CEN'18, 





The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Novrsz, U.S.N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, a man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date 6f the 
first Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most satis- 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations. 


The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large circumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial field nut be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston : D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 21, 1885. 


Communieations and letters relating to editorial 

re addressed to the Editors. 
mittances, and relating to the 
the paper, must be 3 ressed to box 5648, 
gistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ine year without waiting fora bill 

The reeeipt of the paper is asaMicient receipt for the 
frst subseription. The change of date printed on the 
paper isa receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. 










A HUSBAND'S RIGHTS. 


A billis before the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania providing that the husband shall 
not be held responsible for the illegal acts 
of his wife. The Providence Journal ap- 
proves of this, and says :— 

‘The measure seems to be a fair one, for 
the present rule often works harshly and 
unjustly, in Rhode Island as well as in 
Pennsylvania. Women ought to have the 
right to pay the penalty alone for the torts 
which they commit without the connivance 
of husbands.” 

Under our present laws, a wife during 
the life of her husband is legally entitled 
only to her **food, clothes, and medicine.” 
If she should buy books, or a ticket to a 
concert, her husband is under no legal ob- 
ligation to pay for them. Such purchaze 
would be an illegal act. But the wife, 
whose whole time is given to the service of 
the family, has a right only to necessaries, 
as stated above. Is it quite fair when the 
Providence Journal says **women ought 
to have the right to pay the penalty 
alone,” &c.? When the law is just to wom- 
en, such a claim may be made, but so 
long as a mean man is legally bound to 
give his wife nothing but her ‘food, 
clothes, and medicine,” the less that is said 
about her obligation to pay, &c., the bet- 


ter. L. 8. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE REMONSTRANTS. 


The most significant fact about the re- 
cent Legislative hearing was the unexpect- 
ed collapse of the Remonstrants. After 
two postponements of their hearing, and a 
whole year for preparation, they came be- 
fore the committee, as we are informed, 
with 17 petitions containing the names of 
185 men and 285 women—in all about 460 
signers—to confront 192 woman suffrage 
petitions with 16,000 signers. 

This was not for want of eflort. Hired 
canvassers were employed, but the names 
were not forthcoming. The Congregation- 
alist aud other anti-suflrage organs fairly 
bristled with exhortations to women to 
sign the remonstrance. ‘The result proves 
the fallacy of the claim that the remon- 
strants represent the general sentiment of 
women and of men. ‘They do neither. 
A majority of both sexes are indifferent, 
and likely to remain so until after impar- 
tial suffrage is established, just as a ma- 
jority has always been indifferent to exten- 
sions of suffrage hitherto made. But there 
are ten pronounced advocates in Massachu- 
setts to one pronounced opponent. Mrs. 
Wells represents only one woman where 
Mrs. Livermore voices a thousand. 

The remonstrants have sought to cover 
their failure by soliciting the names of 150 
respectable gentlemen, among whom are 
several whose wives had already signed the 
suffrage petitions. But America has long 
ceased to be ruled by a few eminent names, 
especially when more are publicly arrayed 
on the other side. The *tplain people,” in 
whom that eminent woman suffragist Abra- 
ham Lincoln put his trust, are represented 
by the suffrage petitions. 

The friends of woman suffrage underrate 
their own strength. ‘They have the moral 
foree of justice and common-sense on their 
side. The people take very little stock in 
the superticial and cynical depreciation of 
the right of suffrage so common among po- 
litical agnostics. The sense of fair play 
for women is becoming general. The tide 
of public opinion is rising. Political man- 
agers will be the last to feel this, because 
their methods are all against an extension 
of the suffrage, and politics has become a 
trade. But a very few years of such or- 
ganizing as the suffragists have accom- 
plished in Massachusetts within the past 
six months, will change the complexion 
of the Legislature on this question. All 
at once we shall see the opposition give way 
like the caving in of a mighty sand-bank 
on the margin of a rushing river. When 
the train once starts, plenty of eleventh- 
hour converts will jump aboard, and the 
voices now raised in ineffectual protest 
will be silenced forever. H. B. B. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


The Equal Suftrage Convention of Henry 
County, Ill., will be held in Orion, March 
30 and 31, 1885. There will be addresses 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah, Hon. M. B. Castle, 

Rev. A. R. Morgan, Mrs. A. M. Lafferty; 
reports for suffrage societies ; a discussion 
on “‘Our Personal Duty in Hastening Equal 
Suffrage,” led by Mrs. Ella McHose, B. 
Jordan, ©. W. Howell and others; essays 
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by Mrs. H. T. Miller and Miss Louie Yo- 
cum; addresses by Prof. D. R. Mitehner 
and Rey. A. D. Perrin; recitations by Miss 
Ella Huston and Madge Crampton, with 
an experience meeting, five-minute 
speeches, and a closing address by Mrs. 
Julia Mills Dunn. This is an excellent pro- 
gramme, and the result ought to be vastly 
useful in Illinois. The call for the meet- 
ing is signed by M. E. Holmes, as presi- 
dent, and Louie Yocum, secretary. L.s. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


The Pennsylvania Women's Medical Col- 
lege, of which Dr. Rachel Bodley is Dean, 
has just graduated twenty-two young wom- 
en ‘There was a largeand brilliant assem- 
bly to witness the exercises on this thirty- 
ninth annual commencement. The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, noting the cordial wel- 
come of “the vast and brilliant and enthu- 
siastically approving eudience,” contrasts 
it with the **not distant and most discour- 
aging past.” when the graduates took their 
diplomas in ‘ta private parlor, looking for- 
ward to the sneers and innuendos of the 
press, and the active opposition of the 
medical professton.” As it has been with 
the medical profession, so it will be when 
women have the ballot. The days when 
vetoes and legislative defeats are repeated 
year after year will be followed by the 
day of sure approval which always fol- 
lows an act of justice. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DAKOTA. 


sISMARCK, D. 'T., MARCH 13, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The audience present in the House this 
afternoon was fully as large as that assem- 
bied on the occasion of the passage of the 
capital removal bill and the vote to pass 
the same over executive veto. Some forty 
ladies occupied seats in the rear of the hall, 
interested spectators of the scene. As 
Chief Clerk Reed unfolded the 
and began to read, all eves were turned to- 
ward Mayor Pickler, father of the bill, and 
its specialchampion. When the last word 
was pronounced and quiet had been re- 
stored, Mr. Pickler rose and refuted the ar- 
guments set forth in the veto message. 

Messrs. Sprague and Miller also spoke in 
favor of the bill, the remarks of the latter 
being uncomplimentary to the Governor, 

Mr. MeCumber, who had been opposed 
to the measure from the beginning, cham- 
pioned the side of the Governor. 

On the roll-eall the veto was sustained 
by a vote of 26 to 18, the vote being as fol- 
lows: 

For Passage over the Veto — Barnes, 
Bayard, Coe, Gregg, Huntington, Huston, 
Langan, Miller, McCall, Morgan, Parshall, 
Pickler, Riddell, Roach, Smith, Sprague, 
Seott, Ward (of Turner). 

Against — Clark, Dewoody, Eldredge, 
Hobart, Helvig, Hutchinson, 
Larson, Myron, Martin, McCumber, Me- 
Hugh, Oliver, Pugh, Runkle, Ruger, 
Steele, Southwick, Stevens, Stanton, Steb- 
bins, Strong, Van Osdell, Williams, Ward 
(of Brule), Speaker Rice. 

The vote illustrates the fact that the 
members of the Legislature do not care, on 
important questions, to antagonize the 
wishes of the governor. The suffrage bill 
originally passed the House by a vote of 
28 to 19, while to-day the vote was more 
than reversed. 

Following is the message in full: 


message 


Johnson, 


GOVERNOR PIERCE’S VETO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, BISMARCK, ) 
D. 'T., MARCH 13, 1885. j 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

I herewith return House bill No 71, with 
my objections to its becoming a law. A 
measure of this kind demands careful and 
candid consideration, both because of its 
importance and because of the acknowl- 
edged sincerity and high character of those 
who fayor it. ‘There are certain reasons, 
however, why I cannot approve such a 
measure at this time, and other reasons 
why I cannot approve this particular bill. 
It is desirable, in my judgment, that we act 
so far as possible as if we were governed, 
restrained, and guided by a constitution 
adopted by ourselves. If we had a consti- 
tution modelled after the State, an extraor- 
dinary proposition like this would be sub- 
mitted to the peopie. If Congress thinks 
woman suffrage wise, it has the power to 
establish it. It is unfair to shift the re- 
sponsibility on the ‘Territories and then 
hold them responsible for alleged impru- 
dent legislation. I am assured the enact- 
ment of this law will delay our claims to 
statehood, and at so critical a period it is 
better that no pretext whatever be given 
for such postponement. It is doubted by 
many if a majority of the women of Dako- 
ta want the franchise. ‘The point is made, 
and a very good one, that the fact that 
one woman does not want aright is not a 
justifiable reason for refusing it to another 
who does. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the enfranchisement of women con- 
fers not only a privilege, but a grave bur- 
den and responsibility. We condemn tke 
man who neglects to vote as recreant to 
his duty. If women are enfranchised, the 
right conferred becomes an obligation as 
imperious to them as to men; as binding 
on those who oppose as on those who fa- 
vor this act. I think the women of Dakota 
should have a voice in degermining whether 
they should assume this burden or not. 
So much for the general proposition. 
There are two other features of this Dill 








which I can searcely think satisfactory to 
the advocates of woran suffrage them- 
selves. I am satistied that they should 
not appear in a measure claiming to ad- 
vance the rights of women. If the vote of 
women is needed anywhere, it is in our cit- 
ies. In many existing city charters a dis- 
tinet clause appears providing that males 
alone shall possess the qualifications of 
electors. In this bill the word **male” is 
only stricken out of one chapter of the 
code, leaving the disability still standing 
against hundreds of women equally enti- 
tled to recognition. The women of Sioux 
Falls. the women of Mitchell, the women 
of Brookings, the women of Chamberlain, 
of Watertown, and a great many of the 
most important cities in southern Dakota 
would be disqualitied from voting under 
these special enactments, even though this 
bill became a law. At this very session 
charters have been created with that pro- 
vision retained, and they would make this 
bill abortive and largely inoperative. A 
still more objectionable feature, and one de- 
liberately inserted, is the clause debarring 
women from the right to hold office. If 
the word **male” had been stricken out of 
the code, and no other action taken, they 
would have been eligible, and I believe 
there is a wide feeling that many offices, 
particularly those connected with benevo- 
lent institutions, could be most appropri- 
ately filled with women, but this clause 
practically forbids their appointment. If 
women are good enough to vote, they are 
good enough to be voted for; if they are 
qualified to choose oflicials, they are quali- 
fied to be chosen. I do not say I would 
approve this measure were it otherwise 
worded, but I certainly would not endorse 
a bill which thus keeps the word of prom- 
ise to the ear and breaks it to the hope, 
which deliberately and avowedly debars 
and disqualities women while assuming to 
exalt and hovor them. ‘These objections 
are apart from the abstract right of wom- 
en to the ballot, but they show how neces- 
sary itis to approach such a subject with 
deliberation. If women are to be enfran- 
chised, let it be done not as a thirty-day 
wonder, but as a merited reform resulting 
from mature reflection, approved by the 
public conscience, and sanctioned by the 
enlightened judgment of the people. 
GILBERT A. PIERCE, Governor. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN LEOMINSTER. 


There was a good audience present at 
the suffrage meeting in the Methodist 
Church, Wednesday evening, March 11. 
The pastor, Rev. M. H. A. Evans, presid- 
ed. He said he began to speak for woman 
suffrage twenty years ago, in Canada, and 
has always advocated perfect equality be- 
tween the sexes everywhere and in all 
the world’s work. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw and Scott 
Pond addressed the people, who remained 
to a late hour to plan for future work. 
Forty-two names were given to the call for 
a local league, which will soon be a work- 
ing organization. 

Many of the old-time friends of suffrage 
were present, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. Drake, through whose efforts large 
petitions have been sent from Leominster. 
The speakers were entertained by Mrs. 
Frank W. Whitney. ' H. 


Cora 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MAPLEWOOD. 


The vestry of the Congregational Church 
was quite well filled with the audience 
which gathered to listen to Cora Scott 
Pond and Rey. Annie H. Shaw, on Satur- 
day evening, March 14. Several young 
ladies from Malden were present, who 
eame to us asa part of the fruits of the 
Convention lately held there. 

Rey. J. W. Candlin, Methodist, presided, 
giving his unqualified support to our 
‘ause. A number of names were secured 
for a local league. 

On Sunday afternoon Rev. A. H. Shaw 
preached in the Methodist Church, Rey. 
J. W. Candlin assisting in the service. 
Notwithstanding the storm, there was a 
good congregation present. All seemed to 
enjoy the service, some expressing their in- 
dignation that the doors of the ministry 
are too narrow to admit all workers re- 
gardless of sex, so long as they bring to it 
the necessary qualifications of ‘gifts, 
grace, and usefulness.” Still we can 
wait, since “‘truth is marching on.” 

H. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MILLIS. 


The first public meeting held in the new 
town of Millis was on woman's rights. 
We were invited to talk of “The De- 
velopment of Woman.” Woman suffrage, 
it was feared, would be too ultra a title. 
But at the outset we defined our course, 
and only approval greeted us from a good- 
ly audience. Friends here, as everywhere, 
had feared to speak of this subject to each 
other. It needed only a word to crystal- 
lize them into avowed advocates. Millis, 
once East Medway, had been christened not 
six days before; on that occasion the wor- 
thy fathers recited the history of their 
fathers. Representative J. Crowell was at 
the christening, and was applauded hearti- 
ly when he said, in a few words, that he 
thought the women were not dealt justly 
with, and that he, for one, believed in 
woman suffrage, and would be glad to see 
the time when women would be recognized 
as necessary to the town’s affairs. So, when 
we went there six days after, to present 
our cause, we were welcomed. This was 





the first entertainment of any kind after 
the christening. Oo B. Pe 
+o —— 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Atlantic Monthly has the 
grand serial prize, in **The Prophet of the 
Great Siaoky Mountains.” now appearing 
in that magazine. Whether the story have 
a good plot or no, we do not much care, 
such is the new charm of characters and 
situation offered in their simplicity and 
served with their native flavor. ‘The moun- 
tain scenery is le:s described than suggest- 
ed, but with an art which places us in the 
keen fresh air with its blue perspectives 


drawn 


hanging about us, and with figures, rustic 
but not vulgar, and pathetic in their isola- 
tion, inthe foreground. In the picture of 
Dorinda and Rick Tyler ploughing and 
stopping in the furrow to talk, we have a 
new situation and a new manner of dia- 


logue. The conversation is about real 
things. We feel a tender regard for Dor- 


inda, so seriously and gravely explaining 
to Rick that she “thaint had po time yet to 
get religion,” and we feel sure that her 
apologies will be accepted when she shows 
how it is the whole housework for a large 
family that has prevented her from attend- 
ing to this postponable though important 
necessity. And there is a largeness in the 
remark of the grandmother, who, scandal- 
ized when Dorinda in a moment of impa- 
tience at her own helplessness wishes she 
were a man, says: **A-law, D’rinda! that 
aint manners!” as if it were a discourtesy 
to the Creator that she objected to the 
place in creation that had been assigned to 
her. The characters are all easily and dis- 
tinetly defined without exaggeration. Dor- 
inda, Rick ‘Tyler, the preacher, the black- 
smith, the store-keeper, the man on the 
fence, the sheriff, the grandmother, Miran- 
dy Jane, the filly-like girl who cantered 
about the house looking for the lantern she 
had mislaid, now needed for milking the 
cow, and the father and brothers, all are 
distinct, natural and living figures, and 
rough as they are, but set in the magical 
atmosphere of the mountains, form a pic- 
ture in the mind quite unforgettable. We 
are impatient for more, for the sake of re- 
peating the same rare pleasure that we 
have enjoyed in reading the three parts al- 
ready given. 8. F. C. 
Marietta, Ga. 
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WHAT IS HIGHER EDUCATION? 


When Frederick Denison Maurice was 
twenty-one years old, he wrote an article 
about the education of women. He was 
rather young to discuss the subject in all 
its bearings, since he must have known 
less about the effect of studying books 
than he knew about the books themselves. 
Yet in this very connection, he said some 
things which are, at least, noteworthy. 
‘*He begins,” says his biographer, ‘*by de- 
claring that the great advantage which 
women have over men in the matter of ed- 
ucation is the fact that all of them are 
educated to be women, and not, as men 
unfortunately are, for the most part, to 
belong to this or that trade or profession.” 

I will not now stop to consider the sug- 
gestions and criticisms which Maurice 
goes on to offer, as I find much matter for 
thought in this one sentence. Here is 
drawn a sharp distinction between being 
educated to be a woman, and being edu- 
cated to work in any special vocation. 
Womanhood is not to be ranked as a call- 
ing, which may be chosen or discarded at 
will. Itisacondition of existence second- 
ary only to the condition of humanity. 
Av education which has for its purpose, 
therefore, the development of the perfect 
woman, is not partial or one-sided to the 
extent that an education must be which 
has the making of a lawyer for its end. I 
think that these considerations apply also 
to the training of men. If womanhood is 
a more fundamental thing than the follow- 
ing of any trade, so also is manhood. It 
seems to me that men and women both 
have rights and duties in common as hu- 
man beings, members of human society, 
but I think that also each sex has certain 
rights and certain duties peculiar to itself, 
toward the fit exercise and performance of 
which the education of each should be 
adapted. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that the functions of humanity 
are even more vital than those of manhood 
and womanhood. Untila very recent date, 
in this country, and I think also in Eng- 
land, women were educated as women, and 
not in any profound sense to be women. 
We know very well the meaning of the 
phrase *‘girls’ Latin,” nor do any of us need 
to be very old to have had an experiment- 
al knowledge of that language. 

At present, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency is to teach girls as if they were mere- 
ly persons possessing brains, without sufti- 
cient regard to the fact that they must ex- 
ercise those brains under the conditions 
imposed and to some extent in directions 
indicated by womanhood. A woman may 
become a seamstress, a teacher, an as- 








tronomer, an actress, or, when govern- 
ments permit, a sea-captain; but she must 
be a human member of human society, and 
she must perform her human duties asa 
woman. 

I do not mean now to suggest the details 
of a method which should aim at a harmo. 
nious development of the whole being, but 
by way of illustration as to its necessity, 
let me call attention for a moment to the 
ignorant readiness with which girls sacri. 
fice their health to certain fashions of dress, 
Is the feminine immorality which prevails 
in regard to such ways of dissipating the 
resources of strength for future genera- 
tions so much less culpable than other 
forms of dissipation by which young men 
accomplish the same waste? Each sex 
yieids to the temptation which attacks it, 
and seeing the weakness of the other, 
deems itself very virtuous because it resists 
the evil whose seductions it does not feel, 

I hesitated to draw the foregoing illus- 
tration, because I do not wish it to be in- 
ferred that the proper education to make a 
man is differentiated from the proper edu- 
cation to make a woman, only in regard to 
physical matters. First should come the 
broad general foundation laid on the basis 
of common humanity, the sort of training 
which makes it possible for a man or wom- 
an to perceive general principles, ard to 
apply them to particular cases. After- 
wards, let a woman or a man study the re- 
lation which duty commands in virtue of 
womanhood or manhood towards the fam- 
ily, the State, the whole social order. 
Those of us who propose to insure to wom- 
en more opportunity than they have hith- 
erto had to decide for themselves whit it is 
that duty does command in these vital re- 
lations, ust earnestly remind young girls 
that if they are to assume the dignity of 
decision, they must also take its responsi- 
bility. ‘They cannot leave their womanly 
nature behind in that assumption. 'The 
education which shows them that the ex- 
ercise of every right involves the fulfil- 
ment of a duty, which teaches them that 
the conditions of their existence as women 
require of them certain duties, and dower 
them with eertain rights,—that seems to 
me higher education. L. B. C. W. 
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WORKING WOMEN NEED THE BALLOT, 


A bill has lately been introduced into 
the Pennsylvania Legislature **to prevent 
the employment of women or girls in the 
iron or steel works of the State, or in its 
coal or coke mines.” John Swinton’s pa- 
per, a leading organ of the workingmen, 
thus comments upon the situation: 

Within a few years past, the grimy- 
faced, horny-handed females have taken 
up the violent form of competition with 
the men of the iron manufactories, and are 
driving them into the streets. 

The editor of the Pittsburgh Labor Trib- 
une tells how “he first saw these women 
at work in a nut and bolt factory in Pitts- 
burgh; he afterwards found them in the 
mines and in the coke works of the Con- 
nellsvyille region.” He says: 

We shall see whether the Pennsylvania 
capitalists will permit the passage of the 
bill prohibiting this sort of thing, or wheth- 
er they will allow it to be enforced, if, for 
the sake of appearanves, it is made law. 
They get the women cheaper than men; 
there must be no interference with the free- 
dom of contract; competition must have 
full play; it is light and pleasant work for 
women; and if women’s rights are invad- 
ed, how can they make a living? 

But the editor has too much heart and 
intellect to rest quite satisfied with adyo- 
cating as a cure for the evil arising from 
the competition, a measure that must con- 
demn to utter starvation a considerable 
number of women with the children de- 
pendent upon them. And he thus con- 
cludes: 

But as for the poor women in the iron 
mills, coke works, and mines of Pennsyl- 
vanin, how after all are they to support 
themselves and families, if their chance of 
employment is taken away fromthem? It 
is a serious question, dripping with the 
brine that streaks their shrunken faces. 

Is it possible to imagine a more pathetic 
figure than that of the “grimy-faced and 
horny-banded” woman, as she stands there 
in imminent danger of being crushed out 
of existence between the upper and the 
nether millstones? The upper millstone is 
the masculine injustice which gives to 
woman a smaller remuneration than to 
man for the same work accomplished. 
The nether millstone is the howling mob 
of poor workingmen enraged at finding 
that this masculine injustice is reacting 
upon themselves, and reducing their own 
miserable pay, or leaving them out alto- 
gether. With similar masculine injustice 
they would vent their rage upon the vic- 
tim, and cast her out to starve. 

How little the remonstrants, who appear 
to think that all women can retire to the 
privacy of their homes, and sit in unsul- 
lied white garments amid lovely and re- 
fined surroundings, realize the lives of such 
women as these! What do they know of 
the 2,500 carpet-weaving women who 
have just made a strike in Yonkers? One 
of these poor women says: 
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I have worked until it is no use to try 
any longer. It is impossible to live under 


these cut-downs, fines, and cruel rules, | 


The first cut was ten per cent., the next 


eut was ten per cent., there was a third | 


eut of ten per cent.; and so it went along 
until we were paid less than one-half the 
price we got a year ago. ‘Then again we 
are docked on all hands. We are watched 
continually in a way that is often enough 
to make a woman blush. 

This is a little glimpse into the daily 
2,500 women, in one factory in 
In St. Louis the knitting-girls 
are miking a strike, and from one factory 
seventy were called to give witness. All 
over the land myriads of women are work- 
ing under such circumstances that a walk 
to the polls to deposit a vote might really 
be regarded, in comparison, as an hour of 
light and elegant diversion. 

Is it woman suffrage, we would ask, 
that has placed women in such conditions 
and surroundings? No; but it is woman 
suffrage that will help women out of such 


lives of 
one town. 


surroundings. 

The labor question truly is one for which 
it will need long effort and the best thought 
of both men and women to find a solution. 
But woman suffrage, at least, will take 
away the upper and the nether millstones 
of masculine injustice. ‘The woman's vote 
will guarantee that woman shall not be 
shut out from the work that wins her 
daily bread, and that however she may 
have to labor—so far as law can secure it 
—she shall start fair in the race, and win 
equal wages for equal work. Possibly it 
may secure greater responsibility on the 
part of the men for the support of their 
families; certainly it will secure to the 
exclusive use of the money 


women the 
earned by their own toil. 

Women as voters may be relied upon to 
look out for the interests of the working- 
women. What will the remonstrants do 
for them? 8. E. B. 

East Orange, N. J. 

ee 


GOOD WORK FOR MORAL EDUCATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Two years or more ago, at a meeting of 
the West Newton Woman's Educational 
Club, great interest was awakened in Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwells invaluable book 
*Counsel to Parents on Moral Edueation,” 
and over thirty copies were sold. All who 
read it—ministers, physicians, every one— 
spoke of it in unqualified terms of praise. 
One physician of high standing, being 
asked to mark any points to which he took 
exception, said he could not dissent from 
a single statement, but was amazed at the 
wouderful force, and yet exceptional deli- 
cacy, With which the subject was treated. 
He considered it the best work yet written 
on the subject, which is the testimony of 
ull who have expressed an opinion. 

In view of the fact that so many of the 
sins and errors of youth are committed 
through ignorance, it seems especially de- 
sirable to extend the influence of this book 
as far as possible, since it is written on 
such a high plane, and presents the sub- 
ject in such an impressive manner, that it 
seems impossible for any one, after read- 
ing it, willingly to choose the wrong path. 

In sending more copies, Miss Ellen 
Blackwell (the doctor's sister and publish- 
er) said it had long been an idea of hers 
to get some club to undertake to place the 


* * : | 
book in every college library in the land, | 


beginning with Massachusetts. She of- 
fered—if our club undertook the work— 
for every copy we sold outside the club, 
to give us a copy to present to a college in 
the name of our club. 

In pursuance of this generous offer we 
have sold thirteen copies, and placed as 
many in the libraries of prominent col- 
leges, comprising Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 
Trinity, Brown, Bowdoin, Williams, 
Wellesley, Smith. Hampton, Michigan, 
Joston, Wisconsin, and Madison Universi- 
ties, receiving oflicial acknowledgments 
from each. 

Those of your readers who are interest- 
ed to help on the work can do so by or- 
dering a copy, which will be at once sent 
to his or her address, another being at the 
same time sent to some college library, a 
special one if desiguated in the order. The 
price is one dollar. 
to Women’s Educational Club, P. O. Box 
217, West, Newton, Mass. 

To show how much good even a copy 
may do, I copy part of Miss Blackwell’s 
last letter. She says: ‘*Your letter gave 
me wuch satisfaction, and lam going to 
send it on to Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, for 
I am sure she will feel much pleased and 
encouraged. I gave a copy to the Newark 
Public Library, and the librarian told me 
it had been out constantly ever since, so I 
hope scores of our young collegians are 
being educated by your society and its 
work. An Episcopal minister to whom I 
gave a copy was so interested that he 
preached a sermon on the subject, and 
then indoctrinated a large class of young 
men and boys who were preparing for 
confirmation. He told me that he had 
received several letters from the boys 
since, thanking him for his important 
counsel, and saying that he was the only 


| 





Orders should be sent | 
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person who had given them instruction on 
the subject. 

**Who knows what help these little books 
may be to this important and interesting 
class of young men! By all means con- 
tinue the work in the way you propose.” 

JULIA SEVERANCE BURRAGE. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Murch 12, 1885. 

- “or — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The report that the committee had made 
an adverse report on our bill was diligent- 
ly circulated throughout the State, while 
the real fact that the report was for con- 
sideration made its way slowly. Even a 
day or two afterwards, I found that mem- 
bers of Assembly were unaware of the 


change. 

‘The meeting of the Albany Woman Suf- 
frage Society, held on ‘Tuesday evening, 
in the Tweddle Building, was unusually 
animated. ‘he small room was crowded 
to overflowing, and there was much indig- 
nation at the supposed adverse report. 
Mrs. Joanna Cole, the president, was in 
the chair, and Miss Kate Stoneman, the 
active and energetic secretary, had much 
of interest to say. ‘The paper of the even- 
ing was read by a young lady—Miss Ella 
Moore. It was a condensation of the three 
articles by Francis King Carey which re- 
cently appeared in the Princeton Review, 
and was admirably done. 

Many of the Albany ladies had visited 
Miss Cleveland during her stay here, and 
had much of interest to say in regard to 
her. ‘lo Mrs. Cole and others she was 
frank in regard to her views on suffrage— 
expressing the belief that the best hope for 
the future of the nation was in the enfran- 
chisement of women. Miss Stoneman said, 
playfully, that now that the first lady in 
the land was “short-haired and strong- 
minded,’* woman suffrage might become 
fashionable. Every one speaks of Miss 
Cleveland as an admirable woman, highly 
cultured, but entirely simple and unatfect- 
ed in manner. 

On Monday of this week took place the 
annual dinner of Sorosis, always a note- 
worthy affair. In the large dining-room 
at Delmonico’s, at tive long tables were 
seated two hundred women, and as I 
glanced down the long rows of earnest 
faves, I could not but think of the prog- 
ress that made such a club possible. 

That evening I was present at a woman 
suffrage meeting in Brooklyn. It was 
hastily summoned to emphasize the de- 
mand of the women of that city for the 


passage of the bill by the Assembly. ‘The 
meeting was held in the Universalist 
Church, corner Congress and Clinton 


Streets, and as the whole thing had been 
arranged with only two days’ notice, 
the audience was of course small. Mrs. 
Goff presided,and the president of the city 
society, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Carey, and 
other leading women were present. Speech- 
es were made by Gov. Hoyt and myself, 
and there was much enthusiasm, 

On Tuesday, March 17, I went to Al- 
bany, to be present at the debate on the 
woman suffrage bill appointed for the 18th. 
It was, however, postponed one day be- 
cause the election of the regents of the 
State University occurred on Wednesday, 
and this involved a joint session of both 
Houses, which occupied necessarily a con- 
siderable portion of the morning. Dele- 
gates from Saratoga, Rensselaer, and other 
adjoining counties were present. Floor 
and galleries were filled with those inter- 


ested. I will telegraph the result to-mor- 
row. L. D. B. 
Albany, N. Y., March 18, 1885. 


coe ——— 


‘WOMEN INVENTORS, 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending Feb. 24, 1885, as follows: 

Lydia A. Blood, Chicago, Ill., Tug for 
Harness. 

Mary R. Ewing, Pataskaia, O., Ham- 
mock. 

Melissa C. Fisher, Long Prairie, Minn., 
Stove Hood. 

sedan 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Pennsylvania Senate has defeated 


the bill providing for a whipping-post 
for wife-beaters. 





The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives has rejected the bill allowing women 
to be made assistant town clerks. 

The Michigan House of Representatives 
has a woman janitor, and is a model of 
neatness. 

Rev. D. P. Livermore sent to Dakota at 
his own expense a number of copies of his 
new book, ‘*‘Woman Suffrage Defended,” 
which were used to good advantage among 
the members of the Territorial Legislature. 

Mrs. M. E. Cobb, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Industrial School for Girls, 
has accepted an invitation to prepare a 
paper on ‘The Instructive and Productive 
Employment of Girls in Industrial 
Schools,” for the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections to be held in 





Washington in June next. 


Suffrage sociable and supper next 
Wednesday evening at the Meionaon Chap- 
el, from 5.30 to 9.30 P.M. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and other well-knowy friends 
will be present. Musie by pupils of New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

The Springfield Republican and the Sa- 
lem Observer pay their respects to the un- 


just and hard conditions of the Massachu- 


setts school suffrage law. Itis high time 
the law was blamed rather than the wom- 
en who find it so difficult to vote under it. 

T. L. Bond delivered a sound-hearted 
and level-headed address on woman suf- 
frage at a meeting lately held at the Pres- 
byterian Church of Salina, Kansas. The 
Salina JZerald publishes it in full, and the 
space is well employed. 

Some of the most eflicient law reporters 
in Chicago are women. In the City Court 
Hlouse there are forty women employed in 
the oflicial departments. They are paid 
by the amount of writing their 
wages ranging from six dollars to fifteen 


done, 


dollars per week. 

The Michigan suffragists have had a 
hearing before the Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House. Mrs. 
Mary L. Doe, Mrs. C. 8. Barghoorm, Col. 
Ss. W. Fowler, and Mrs. Martha Strickland 
were the speakers. Everything went oft 
well. 

The Boston Sunday Herald attempts at 
much length to show that municipal suf- 
frage for women would not lead to any 
better enforcement of the liquor laws. If 
it could only convince the liquor-dealers 
of that, it would remove the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle to the success of our bill. 

A Boston girl who is teaching in Colo- 
**T have forty 
scholars of teach almost 
everything—grammar,history, physiology, 
manners, morals, common- 
fancy work, 


rado writes home as follows: 
all ages, and 


mathematics, 
sense, personal cleanliness, 
and general civilization.” 

There was an exciting scene in the Da- 
kota Legislature when the governor’s veto 
of the woman suffrage bill was read. 
Many ladies were present to learn their 
fate. When the reading of the veto was 
finished, the disorderly masculine element 
in the audience applauded frantically. 
The ladies went away sorrowful. 

A man named Caton married a widow 
in Union County. She would not sell her 
land and give him the money, so he and 
his sons took her out and hanged her. A 
posse went to arrest them, and in a general 
fight one ot the boys and a daughter were 
badly wounded. ‘The parties are now in 
jail.—Hentucky Exchange. 

The Woman Suffrage Catechism has been 
sent this week to many newspapers, in the 
hope that it will be published. Most men 
believe in fair play, and there are few of 
them who, if their attention was called to 
the real facts of the legal condition of 
women, would not gladly have it made 
better. 

After-dinner speeches at clabs of men 
are not often called for from women, But 
at the annual banquet of the English 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, the regu- 
lar toast, **he Ladies,’ was, for the first 
time in the history of the association, re- 
sponded to by a woman, Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford, the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, and she spoke well. 

A private letter from Topeka, Kansas. 
informs us that the Legislature has so 
strengthened the prohibitory statutes that 
the penalty for the first offence of liquor- 
selling is an imprisonment of thirty days, 


instead of a fine, as formerly. This 
has already had a most salutary effect 
upon would-be violators of the law. 


There is no place where liquors are sold 
openly in that city. 

The officers of the Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association, in behalf of the society, 
tendered their thanks to Hon. T. W. Palm- 
er for his speech, in the U.S. Senate, in 
favor of woman suffrage. The Massachu 
setts Woman Suffrage Association 
sent thanks; and whether written or not, 
every suffragist has thanks in her heart 
for Senator Palmer’s able and generous 
plea. 

If the experience of Wyoming and 
Washington ‘Territories is any criterion, 
the bill which Governor Pierce has vetoed 
wouid have done more to promote good 
order and good government than any other 
bill the Dakota Legislature ever passed. 
The governor’s action is a cause of great 
rejoicing to the liquor interest, the vicious 
and eriminal classes of Dakota, and the 
Massachusetts remonstrants. 

The golden wedding of Jacob Heaton 
and Elizabeth P. Weaver was celebrated 
at Salem, O., on March 12. Children and 
grandchildren were present, and a large 
number of invited guests. ‘There were ad- 
dresses, poems, songs, a supper, and cor- 
dial congratulations. Letters were read 
from many friends who could not be pres- 
ent, but who sent good wishes. The occa- 
sion was a most delightful one to all con- 
cerned, and especially to the excellent 
aged couple. 


also 
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BUY CARPETS 


Direct of the Manufacturers, 


JOUN & JAMES DOBSON. 


WILTON 


BRUSSELS | 


3-PLY $1 


DARPETS, CARPETS, CARPETS, 


$1.50. 


$l. 


Extra Superfines 
60 to 75 cts. 


VELVETS, TAPESTRY Euzlish seat 


$110 $1.25. 50s. 70 90: 
925 & 527 


| 


925 & 527 


OIL CLOTHS, 
$1. 


ot 
525 & 527 


Washington Street Washington Street Washington Street 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


EASTER CAKDS are always beautiful and attractive; this year’s assortment is unusually 


large and fine. 


Card, 


Painted Card, 








©ASTER GREETING } 


wil 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, Hiildersheimer & Falkner, and other finest Easter Cards, to- 
gether witha handsome Double Fringed 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage. 10 large and fine Cards 
frow the above publishers, with one Marcus Ward’s Folding Mizpah 


Cara, 


No, 3.—For $1 and 6 cents for postage, a choice selectionof 25 beauti- 
ful Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, etc., a beautiful Hand- 


No, 4.—For 1 and 8 cents for postage. a seection of 10 of our largest 
and finest Cards, together witha large Double Folding Card, 

No. 5.—For @1 and 16 cents for 
(not folding), each in # separate envelope, and one Birthday Card, 

No. 6.—Yor 25 cents and 2 cents for 
Prang's, Tuck's, and other beautiful cards. 

No, 7.—For 50 cents ali 4cents for postage, 5 Chromo Lithograph 
Cards, On flue satin, in colors. 

Fringed Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 
25,50 and 75 ceuts and #1 each, for (lristmas, Birthday, or Anniver- 
sary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s,& other beau- 
tifal Cards, no two alike, for #1 and 5 cents for postage. 
$2 and 10 cents postage, 
cents for postage and registering. 

TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one orderivg 85, 40 cent» 
for protege and registering ofthe above packets, at one time a #1 packet 

be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these packages will 


rostage, 10 Double Fringed Cards 


postage, 8 Marcus Ward’s 


Better assortment 
A very choice selection, no two alike, 3 and 20 


sell readily for five or ten cents each, a handsome protit can be realized. 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 
THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. S. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.—Cowmplete Sample Sheets of Paper and Envelopes with price and number o 


sheets to 4 pound, sent tu any address on receipt o 


fifteen cents, 


HE. H. CARTER, 


WHOLESALE STATIONER, No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Brooklyn Times, in response to “a 
hard-working girl” who wants to know 
how to collect her earnings of hard-fisted 
employers, recommends Women’s Protec- 
tive Unions. 

At Chicago, on Tuesday, there was a 
contest of a father and mother for the cus- 
tody of a seven-year-old child. ‘The father 
was shown to be shiftless and irresponsi- 
ble, while the mother was in every respect 
exemplary. Yet Judge Moran decided 
that the mother should have custody eight 
months and the father four months of each 
year until the child is ten years old. The 
parties were a Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, of 
New Haven, Ct. 

Prang & always have beautiful 
cards, but their Easter cards of this year 
seem to us to surpass all that have gone 
before, in the number and variety of pretty 
and graceful fancies. They are large and 
small, single and double, fringed and plain, 
suited for purses of varying length. Ar- 
tistic beauty was never so cheap as it has 
become of late years. Among the artists 
represented are Miss Fidelia Bridges, Mrs. 
E. . Fisher, Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Miss L. 
B. Comins, Miss V. Gerson, Miss A. Hinds, 
and Miss Helen W. Emery. 


Co. 


MES PYLE'S 


Aw 





EARLINE 
me BEST THING KNOWN 08 
WASHING«““"“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one flight)., 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 











Prane’s Easter Carps. 


EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 









DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 


DYED and CLEANSED. 














Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


PRICE LIST SEN FREE. 












CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its @ 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VALe 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P, O, address, Dik. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥. 


GUY BROTHERS 


ARE NOW OPENING A LARGE VA- 
RIETY OF DINNER SETS IN NEW 
SHAPES AND DECORATIONS, SOME 
OF THEM NOT FOR SALE BY ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THIS CITY. ALSO 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
GLASS WARE TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS CITY AT PRICES THAT WILL 





PLEASK, TOGETHER WITH OUR 
| USUAL VARIETY OF HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, &c., &c., ALL OF 


BEST QUALITY, 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 


NEAR R. H. WHITE & CO. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HoLLanpER & Co.’s. 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex a specialty. Graditing and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18, 


First-class 
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MIRAGE, 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





An alien wind that blew and blew 

Over the fields where the ripe grain grew, 
Sending ripples of shine and shade 

That crept and crouched at her feet and played. 
The sea-like summer washed the moss 
Till the sun-drenched lilies hung like floss, 
Draping the throne of green and gold 

That throned her there like a queen of old. 
Was it the hum of a bumble-bee, 
Or the long-hushed bugle eerily 
Winding a call to the daring prince 
Lost in the wood long ages since? 
A dim eld wood, with a palace rare 
Hidden away in its depths somewhere. 


Was it the princess, tranced in sleep, 
Awaiting her lover’s touch to leap 


Into the arma that bent above— 
To thaw his heart with the breath of love? 


An alien wind that blew and blew— 
I had blurred my eyes as the artists do, 


Coaxing life to a half-eketched face, 
Or dreaming bloom for a grassy place. 


The bee droned on in an undertone, 
And a shadow-bird trailed all alone 
Across the wheat, while a liquid cry 
Dripped from above as it went by. 
What to her was the flash and whirr 
Of the quail’s quick wing, or the chipmunk’s chirr? 
What to her was the shade that slid 
Over the hill where the reapers hid? 
And what the hunter, with one foot raised, 
As he turned to go, yet, pausing, gazed? 
—Life. 
a ee 
GORDON. 





BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 





There come from the East, with its clouds of wrong— 
Oh! keen as the lightning’s dart— 

The shaft of a pain that shall quiver long 
In Christian England's heart. 


There comes from the East on the burdened breeze 
Buch voices of woe and wail, 
That beyond the bounds of the barrier seas 
The face of the world grows pale. 
Aye! pale with a sympathy deep as tears, 
And a sorrow of bodeful gloom ; 
For the splendid sum of a Hero's years 
Death rounded in dark Khartdm! 


He carried the banner of England high 
In the flush of the orient skies, 

And the fervors of antique chivalry 
Outflashed from his warrior eyes. 


*T was a Coeur de Lion's hand once more 
Which the Lion flag led on; 

But the soul of the dauntless Hero bore 
The chrism of pure St. John. 

O! hand of iron, but heart as sweet 
As the rose’s spring-tide breath, 

We dream that its pulses of pity beat 
In the very grasp of Death. 

And the outcast thousands for whom he poured, 
In the pauses of toil and strife 

Afar from the glitter of lance or sword, 
The waters of love and life, 


They are looking with moistened eyes to-day 
On the streets his footsteps trod ; 

“Shall we meet him again,” they softly say, 
“In the wonderful city of God?” 


He was left to die by steel or shot 
In the core of the savage lands, 
And be thrust away in a desert spot 

Of the bald Egyptian sands, 


But the reckless at home, and the traitor abroad! 
What matters it now to one 

Who is resting at last in the peace of his God, 
Beyond the stars and the sun? 


Btill comes from the East with its stormy wrong— 
Ah! keen as the lightning’s dart— 

The shaft of a pain that shall quiver long 
In Christian England’s heart. 


Btill come from the East, on the mournful breeze, 
Low voices of woe and wail, 
And beyond the bounds of the barrier seas 


The face of the world grows pale. 
—Independent. 


ow 


KENTIL OOBHAM’S RIDE. 


Dear, quaint old Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son! A railroad runs through it, and they 
get their mail I don’t know how many 
times a day, and it boasts of boys’ and 
girls’ boarding-schools; but stray away a 
short distance from the main street, out of 
sight of the post-oftice, out of hearing dis- 
tance of the boarding-schools, and the 
town immediately takes on a very sleepy, 
dull, drowsy look that makes one loll 
along in the warm sunshine, or rest under 
the apple-trees along the roadside. About 
half a mile to the north of the post-office 
one comes to the Poeantico, famed in con- 
nection with the Pedagogue Ichabod Crane, 
and just behind lies the old Dutch church. 
There commences Sleepy Hollow, the Ar- 
cadia of New York, a place within a radius 
of thirty miles of the great city, as quiet 
as New York is noisy, as kind as the city 
is cruel, as generous as the city is selfish, 
as sleepy as the city is quick; Sleepy Hol- 
low, the land of clear, babbling brooks 
and trout and partridge, of chestnuts and 
apples, of hickery nuts and pears, of sheep 
and cider-mills. No barbed wire fences or 
*‘No Trespassing” sign-boards there. Years 
come and go, but ‘The Hollow” is as 

pleasant and the roads are as cool and in- 
viting as when Kentil Cobham took her 
ride, a hundred and odd years ago. 

She was not Kentil Cobham then. She 
was Kentil Requa, and lived near to where 
the Croton aqueduct now crosses the little 
Pocantico. There were a few stones left 
of the foundation of her house when I 
was there last. but I stppose they have all 
disappeared by this time. The house lay 
some distance away from the road, and the 





tall trees which grew around it on all sides 
hid it from view. The **cowboys” passed it 
unmolested, and while the land all around 
it suffered from repeated raids and forays, 
the old Requa house was _ undisturbed. 
The rebels never thought of disturbing the 
home of young Major Requa, of General 
Washington’s staff, and any English officer 
who had dared to molest the Requas would 
have had to offer an account of his conduct 
to Captain Cobham of his majesty’s forces. 
The captain, of course, had some reason 
for his interest in the family, and pretty 
Kentil Requa was a sufficient reason for 
any man. Kentil was not enough of a 
rebel to stay away from her relatives in 
New York merely because the English held 
possession of that city, and the captain had 
met her there often enough to have become 
completely captured. He was an attentive 
and handsome cavalier, and Kentil Requa 
was certainly not displeased with his at- 
tention. 

Occasionally the captain ventured up to 
Tarrytown and visited the Requas, until 
the capture of André, when bis visits 
ceased, at Kentil’s request. She would 
rather not see him for awhile than be con- 
stantly dreading his capture. In vain the 
gallant captain argued and reasoned. He 
was obliged to obey. 

After a week had passed, Kentil began 
to find the place very lonely. She wander- 
ed about the house and became, if the 
truth must be told, a trifle snappish and 
cross to her mother and the children. She 
tried every means to spend her time happi- 
ly, but she soon tired of the brook and the 
harpsichord and her books, and strayed up 
to the garret and through the clothes- 
chest, and fondled the laces and the silks, 
and inhaled the fragrant sandalwood. 
Then she spied one of her brother’s boxes 
in the corner, and rummaged through that 
until she came across an old faded rebel 
uniform that George Requa had worn 
(when he first entered the rebel army as a 
drummer, then a boy of sixteen). ‘Then 
Kentil walked to the garret door, bolted it, 
and deliberately put on the suit, and ad- 
mired herself in the dusty old mirror in 
the corner, and imitated the captain’s atti- 
tudes, and threw her shoulders back and 
pretended to twirl an invisible moustache, 
and played at being soldier to her heart’s 
content. Then she wandered to the little 
window and stared out at the fast redden- 
ing evening sky, and at the swaying tree 
tops, around which the hulking crows 
were circling ; and then her gaze wandered 
down to the bend in the path below, and 
she saw her brother dashing up to the house 
on ahorse which was flecked with foam, 
and whose jaded air showed hard riding. 
Forgetting everything else in her fright, 
she rushed down stairs and out to the gate. 
Her brother started when he saw her, but 
immediately recognized her. 

**Let me have a fresh horse, Kentil,” 
gasped the young major. ‘The red-coats 
are after me, and Black's given out.” 

He looked pale, and the blood trickled 
down his arm. Evidently he had had a 
close shave already from being captured. 
Kentil turned pale. 

“Get mother to fix your arm, and I'll 
get the horse ready. You can’t ride much 
longer with an arm bleeding like that, 
that’s certain.” 

It was certain, indeed. Poor Harry 
Requa was about fainting from loss of 
blood already. He went into the house, 
while Kentil hurriedly led out her own 
strong horse and put the saddle on him, 
and led him out into the road, and then 
called out: ‘The horse is ready, mother. 
Hurry!” 

No response came, and she looked down 
the path. No wonder that she gave a shriek, 
for there, through the pines at the bend of 
the road, she saw a bright red spot, and 
knew the dragoons were almost upon her. 
One moment she staggered with fright ; the 
next she was in the saddle, to all appear- 
ances the young Major Requa, thundering 
along the straight, level road. A yell 
from behind told her that she was seen, so, 
with a determined smile on her face, she 
set her horse forward at a tearing gallop. 
The trees and bushes lining the road flew 
past her like whirling leaves in the wind, 
and the wind struck her face like a needle. 


Suddenly she reined in her horse to a 
more gentle trot, and looked over her 
shoulder. As they went thundering past 
the house and not a man turned aside, she 
laughed a happy little laugh, and set about 
throwing her pursuers out of the way of | 
her brother. She went whirling around 
the bend at the next cross-roads, and start- 
ed at a brisk gallop toward Rye. She was 
playing with her pursuers now, and had 
no fear of not distancing them when she 
chose. The poor tired horses of the dra- 
goons had good blood in them, however, 
and they kept on behind her. Still they 
rode steadily on, the pursuers and the pur- 
sued, till the grey mists began to float 
along the shore of the pond, and the dis- 
tant tree-tops began to grow indistinct and 
faint to the sight. As Kentil rode on and 
on, the same stars that began to twinkle 





toward Newburgh, safe within the Ameri- 
can ground, 

As Kentil rode on and on, thinking she 
had dis@Mnced her pursuers, three dragoons 
were riding across fields, taking a short 
cut, to get in front of her. As Kentil rode 
on and on, the dragoons behind her were 
urging their exhausted horses into a last 
gallop. When the night had spread over 
everything Kentil stopped her horse and 
listened. Yes, she still heard them a half 
mile away, coming up as fast as their tired 
horses would carry them, those provoking 
dragoons! Kentil urged her horse into a 
steady gallop and soon reached the bend 
in the road, where three dragoons were 
standing, their horses in the road, and 
their pistols held in readiness to fire. But 
Kentil saw them, and like a flash turned her 
horse’s head, took the low fence by the 
roadside gallantly, and was flying over the 
fields with the three dragoons after her. 
‘rhe horses of two soon gave out, but she 
still heard the other dragoon coming up, 
and—could it be?—gaining on her! She 
was tired and stiff from her novel mode 
of riding, and he was a thorough horse- 
man. Her horse was the fresher, but he 
managed his so much the better that he 
kept gaining on her. 

They rode on through the night like 
two grim, silent spectres, for it was grim- 
ly earnest now. A single misstep of the 
horse might mean a broken neck. Slowly 
the moon rose from a band of clouds that 
lay on the horizon. The night grew 
brighter, and the horseman was closer; 
still he did not fire. Kentil shuddered and 
grew nervous. ‘They reached a swampy 
meadow and went splashing through it, but 
as the horses plunged deeper and deeper 
into the slime, the pace grew slower and 
slower. When Kentil reached the next 
fence she shuddered. It seemed higher 
than usual, that fence, and she plunged 
her horse at it desperately. The next 
minute Kentil Requa lay on the ground, 
and the pursuer sprang from his horse 
with cocked pistol and stood over her. 
The moon shone down on her face, half- 
averted from the dragoon, as she waited 
for him to fire. The suspense was so ter- 
rible that her heart almost stopped beat- 
ing. She looked up and saw Captain Cob- 
ham, the magnificent, staring incredulous- 
ly, with his arms dangling nervelessly at 
his sides, frightened, wondering, and a lit- 
tle angry. The girl, unprepared for this 
dénouement, lost her self-control and 


buried her blushing face in her hands and 


sobbed piteously, and the gallant captain 


felt like a murderer. 


“Upon my word of honor, Kentil, I 


didn’t know it was you,” he gasped peni- 
tently. 


Then he went and got her horse, who 


was hardly any the worse for the fall, and 
led it up to her. 


*Can’t I assist you to mount?” he asked, 


rather maliciously. 


Alas for the captain! Kentil looked 


out from her fingers for one moment, and 
caught him smiling. 
death warrant. 
tically. 


That sealed his 
She turned on him majes- 


“Captain Cobham, will you please to 


go?” 


‘But, Kentil, with the country in this 


condition” —— expostulated he. 


“Will you leave me instantly, sir!” 


she interrupted, with blazing eyes. 


The crestfallen dragoon sullenly mount- 


ed his horse, and with a **Good-night, Ken- 
til,” rode slowly away. 


Kentil resumed her seat on the horse’s 


back. She did not reach home till late, as 
no one can make very much speed riding 
‘side saddle” in masculine 
man’s saddle. 
tirely satisfied that she had not been ecap- 
tured, and that she was safe, and after she 
had eaten her supper, she went up stairs 
to bed. 
that night. 
tain the next day, and she sent it back, un- 
opened, with a little note from herself, 


attire ona 
After the family were en- 


But Kentil Requa slept very little 
A letter came from the cap- 


forbidding him in the future to address 
her in any way. The captain tried in vain 
to alter her resolution. That little smile 
had cost him dear enough, and Kentil 
never saw him until after the evacuation. 

When the British left the city, among 
other articles of war they left behind 
them was Captain Cobham, dangerously 
ill of a fever. Kentil Requa, when she 
heard of it, offered herself as his nurse. 
Her resentment had died away, and an- 
other feeling had taken its place; a sweet, 
tender feeling that creeps into our hearts 
at some time or other during our lives, 
and which, after Captain Cobham sold his 


| commission and announced his intention 


of staying on this side of the water, led 
Kentil Requa to become Kentil Cobham.— 
Hatchet. 
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TOLEDO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association was 
held week before last. These officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. L. Fray; Vice President, 
Mrs. S. R. L. Williams; Treasurer, Mrs. 








overhead saw Harry Requa riding up 








Mary J. Barker; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
E. R. Collins; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah Bissell; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. R. L. Segur, Mrs. Julia P. Cole, Mrs. 
8. H. Morgan, Miss A. C. Mott, and Mrs. E. 
M. Hawley. The annual report showed 
constant activity during the year. A sharp 
eye has evidently been kept by the ladies 
upon the action of the Ohio Legislature re- 
garding women. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Segur, Mrs. Estes, of Waterville, Me., 
and Mrs. Eck. Mrs. Eck defended St. 
aul against the misinterpretations which 
represented him as an opponent of equal 
rights. ‘The thanks of the Association were 
voted to Senator Palmer for his able and 
eloquent defence of the rights of women in 
the United States Senate, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


a 
THE HOT CAKES OF LITERATURE. 





The Century for March, 1885, is a rich 
number. Opening with a paper on Egypt 
by General Colston, for many years an 
ofticer in the Khedive’s army, he gives us 
much information about that distracted 
but deeply interesting land; interesting to 
all who have studied its past glories, seen 
its present desolation face to face, and its 
war-distracted features from afar. ‘This 
writer is capable of throwing a little light 
into the confusion of political entangle- 
ments now embarrassing those powers 
who have rights, or think they have rights 
and duties, there. 

The illustrations are particularly good. 
‘Those who have not seen Egypt and yet 
have heard much of the Nile Cataracts and 
the difficulty of getting the Dehaliahs over 
them, will be surprised to see not what we 
call a cataract or a rush of waterfalls, but 
simply a rapid which at low water is a 
succession of small falls, but then quite 
insurmountable by a boat. The picture 
(p. 651) is a very true view of the Nile 
Cataract when it is full, and a boat can, 
with the aid of a large force of Arabs, 
hauling it with ropes, be dragged over it. 
The rocks of Korosso are very truly given, 
with the flowing river between (p. 655) 
and the Nile boat swinging down its cur- 
rent. ‘These rocks are black, and look as 
if giants had heaped broken stones all 
along the river banks. ‘They do not re- 


semble a natural rocky formation. It is 
the giant Nile that has done this. Break 


one of these black stones and you will find 
it white inside, often a granite full of 
shining quartz. 

The descriptions of the deserts are full of 
picturesque strangeness. The glare of sun 
upon sar d, the absence of life, the silence, 
the solemnity, the anxiety about the next 
well, and the fear that it may have been 
drunk dry by a caravan in advance of 
yours, the boundless horizon,—all these 
features make up a situation as trying as 
it is strange. Add to these conditions, 
barely endurable, the almost certainty of 
an attack from a wild horde of Bedaween, 
and you will be able to fancy what the 
English soldiers have to encounter. 

In the ‘Recollections of a Private,” in 
this March number of the Century, may be 
seen a description of what our own soldiers 
felt in the way of thirst while marching 
through sun and dust, but with the cer- 
tainty of finding water presently and 
everywhere, and you will realize a little 
of what marching in Egypt means. The 
river and the graceful Nile boats are 
charmingly given everywhere. Then the 
picture of the ‘*Camel Driver,” whose pro- 
jecting jaw does not make the face brutal, 
and the girl from Central Africa, so effect- 
ively engraved that it looks more like a 
skilfully careless etching than a wood en- 
graving. Our engravers are always in- 
troducing some new grace into their art. 
Sailing up the Nile in a home-like boat, 
and limited to the second cataract, visitors 
to Egypt have little sense of the wild bar- 
baric life of Central Africa to which they 
are so near, of the variety in the tribes, of 
the fierce wars and cruel conquests where 
old men, women, and children are slaugh- 
tered, and strong men and young girls sold 
to the brutal slave-traders. If England 
and the civilized nations can end this traf- 
fic and bring peace to equatorial Africa, it 
will be worth more than all their suffer- 
ings in doing it. How interesting, at the 
present time, are the narratives of Baker, 
Stanley, and the other explorers of that 
untamed continent! 

“The New Astronomy” carries on its 
wonders with a steady hand, but it is too 
high and too wonderful to be spoken of in 
the same breath with other matters. One 
should be, as the writer describes himself, 
‘seated alone under the over-arching dome, 
the world below shut out, the world above 
opened, the silence disturbed by nec sound 
but the beating of the equatorial clock,” to 
consider these awful phantoms and the 
dark spaces in which they move. I much 
admire Mr. Langley’s courage in present- 
ing to the dissipated minds of common 
magazine-readers such mighty considera- 
tions, untrained as they are to any course 
of astronomical study. One word must 
be said of the strangely beautiful, almost 





magical engravings which give us so faith- 








fully these surfaces. It has been saiq. 
‘The undevout astronomer is mad,” ang 
one might almost fear that the engraver, 
however devout, called on to work over such 
weird, uncanny, almost demon-like forms, 
with the familiar sun and shade shining 
and falling on them. so intricate and so ya. 
ried, would lose his head, and be no more 
seen at work on this earth’s common sur. 
face. 

To the war stories in this March Century 
many minds must be strongly drawn, 
They are five in number, all well written 
and well illustrated. First the burning of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard with the ship. 
house and the Frigate Merrimac. Next, 
the Merrimac, fished up, reconstructed, 
clad in iron, and made to serve new mas- 
ters. Particularly good is the picture of 
the two confederate commanders, Josiah 
Tatnall and Franklin Buchanan, apparent. 
ly sitting in consultation. These old men, 
bearing the marks of an honest and heroic 
life-service, yet now constrained from their 
allegiance by a new sense of duty to a 
work against their long-tried instincts of 
loyalty, look both resolute and thoughtful. 
The other portraits in these papers are 
also most interesting. John D. Worden, 
whose name came to us so early in the 
fight, is a fair and dignified officer, and we 
remember with grief the injuries he re. 
ceived in that first engagement of the 
Monitor. How little we knew of her near- 
ly disabled condition the first night at sea, 
when we heard only of her glorious re- 
pulse of the terrible Merrimac, when she 
appeared at the moment of need, so well 
did her work, and sent a glow of warmth 
and hope through the Northern heart. 
When the little Monitor appeared on the 
scene, the Confederate officer says, ‘No 
words can express the surprise with which 
we beheld this strange craft, called by one 
of my oarsmen, ‘a tin can ona shingle.’ 
Yet this insignificant-looking object was 
at that moment the most powerful war- 
ship in the world.” ‘The interior difficul- 
ties with which both Merrimac and Monitor 
had to contend were then unknown to us, 
It was, as it were, a dramatic fight, a spec- 
tacle for the nation to witness. 

The one unsatisfactory portrait is that 
of Daniel Webster. What could have in- 
duced those who arrange these things to 
select for engraving a portrait of the im- 
mortal Daniel with that craggy brow, that 
shadowy eye, muffled and concealed under 
the most commonplace of head-coverings ? 
It must have been that perpetual irony of 
fate whicn delights in putting things in 
the wrong places. Ss. F.C. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN BEXAS. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, FEB. 15, 1885. 
Hditors Woman's Journal: 

While spending the winter months in 
this State I have inquired into the status 
of women, to learn if the question of equal 
rights has penetrated the Lone Star State. 
I find the laws protecting the property of 
women more generous than in any other 
State with which I am acquainted. No 
man can sell the homestead without con- 
sent of his wife. On the death of the hus- 
band the homestead cannot be divided 
among the heirs so long as the wife may 
choose to occupy the same as a homestead. 
All property, both real and personal, of 
the wife owned or claimed by her before 
marriage and that acquired afterward by 
gift, devise or descent, shall be her sepa- 
rate property. I am told that the joint 
earnings after marriage belong equally to 
husband and wife, to bequeath or dispose 
of according to their own wish. It would 
seem from the foregoing that the question 
of equal property rights has received some 
thought, but I cannot learn that any move 
has ever been made toward establishing 
equal suffrage rights. The legislature is 
now in session, and the one bill which has 
excited the most interest is entitled the 
‘Female Clerk Bill,” providing for the 
employment of women for one-half the 
clerkships in the State departments. In 
naming this bill no one seemed to remem- 
ber that the word ‘*female” embraces the 
whole animal creation. One member, how- 
ever, objected to the wording of the bill, 
and said he ‘‘would like ‘women’ better, 
for female sounded as if it meant Yan- 
kees.”’ This bill passed the Senate with 
little opposition. One Senator, who is con- 
sidered the ablest man in the State, de- 
clared that a new era had dawned upon the 
South never dreamed of before, and its de- 
mands must be met. Said he:— 

‘“*The Southern girl is no longer fanned 
by her slave, but like that slave must labor 
for her bread, with no vantage ground but 
that which her intellect and education af- 
ford. For one, I propose to do what I can 
to open all the avenues of labor that she 
may earn an honorable livelihood.” 

The day the bill was discussed in the 
House the excitement was intense. The 
lobby was filled with men, among whom 
were the clerks who now fill the places in 
question. I was told that they had put forth 
herculean efforts to defeat the bill. The 
ladies filed into the space within the bar, 
and, when the aisles were full, members 
vacated their seats to accommodate the 
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crowd. None can say that the women of 


fexas are not interested in ‘*woman’s 
rights.” The clerk read the bill in a clear, 
g 


distinet voice, and a most disgraceful scene 
followed,—a regular cireus, where each 
member opposed tried hard to see how 
much of aclown he could make of himself. 
Their speeches were marvels of ignorance 
and nonsense. ‘The majority, however, fa- 
yored the bill, and some of their arguments 
were real gems of oratory filled with the 
spirit of justice and equality for women, 
showing that they keep abreast with this 
progressive age. ‘The bill was returned to 
the Senate with a slight amendment, but it 
js supposed will pass. 

Texas is an immense State, with won- 
derful resources which only need develop- 
ing to make it one of the grandest States 
in the Union. ‘The masses are much be- 
hind the spirit of the times, and it will 
take many missionaries to educate them. 
Mrs. Folsom has done a good work for the 
cause of women, going up and down the 
railroads, planning and holding meetings 
at every point. I find she has met with 
much favor in many places where they ask 
for more of the same sort. I wish we had 
more women with her real pluck and cour- 
age, to come here and work, for it only 
needs a little leaven to set many of these 
women to thinking and working for them- 
selves. ‘The winters are very delightful, 
and one could travel from October till May 
with comfort. The peach-trees are in blos- 
som, and the air is fragrant with the odors 
of English violets, crocuses, and jonquils 
at the present writing. 

JANE AMy MCKINNEY. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


MAMMY’S STORY. 


BY H. H. D. 


‘Now, Miss Nellie, honey, they’ll be 
back in a little while, an’ they aint no use 
standin’ thar, now they’s out o’ sight.” 

“Yes, Mammy; but I wish I could go to 
church wis Harry and Fanny.” 

“Yer kin ‘fore long, honey; don’t you 
fret. Come in now, ‘fore Jack Fros’ gits 
yer han’s.” 

Nellie shivered as Mammy shut the great 
front door, and ran into the nursery, while 
Mammy followed more slowly. 

‘Please tell me a story, Mammy,” said 
she, spreading her stiff fingers before the 
open fire. 

“IT don't know Sunday stories, honey. 
Let's look at dat dar book ob Bible pictures 
Santa Claus brought yer.” 

**Dramma Faith’ is a Sunday story,” 
hinted little Nellie. 

Mammy’s dusky face glowed, for she al- 
most idolized the memory of her **blessed 
Miss Ella.” ‘*Dat’s true,honey.” said she, 
placing herself in a story-telling attitude, 
while Nellie curled herself up cosily in her 
lap. Having Mammy all to herself was a 
luxury she enjoyed only on Sunday, and 
she meant to make the most of it. 

‘One day,” began Mammy, ‘Miss Ella’s 
own mammy was sick. No, Miss Nellie, I 
warn’t hermammy den. I warn’t but six- 
teen years ole, I reckon. My bizness war 
to clar up de nusery, an’ fix the andirons, 
when dar war extry work afoot, an’ he’p 
Mammy Chloe tix Miss Ella’s clothes. Well, 
az I war sayin’sMammy Chloe war sick an‘ 
Miss Ella war lef’ fur Black Rose to ten’, 
one ob de laziest darkies dat ebber breaved, 
made ob de berry po’est mud, dat black 
stuff grows ‘round marshes, I reckon. 
*Course sich trash warn’t gwine to take fit 
kare ob my bressed baby, so fust ting yer 
know she lef’ her wid a chile no more’n a 
pickaninny. Dar war a pon’ in de fiel’ nex’ 
de house, a berry pretty place fur Miss El- 
la to play by wid somebody dat had sense 
to take kyare she didn’t fall in,but fust ting 
dat ‘Tinny sezs war, ‘Le’s do down to de 
pon’. So off dey started down de hill to 
de pon’.” 

Here Mammy rose to put a log on the 
fire. 

**Well,” she went on, re-enscoucing her- 
self in her arm-chair, and taking Nellie on 
her lap again, ‘dey played ‘roun’ fur a lit- 
tle while, gettin’ daisies an’ curlin’ dande- 
lion-stems in de water. At las‘ dey played 
out, an’ dey sot down to res’. It war in 
May, but de groun’ war right wet, so it 
warn't safe no way. Somehow, missus 
had read de chapter in de good Book at 
mornin’ fam‘ly prayers, ‘bout Peter’s walk- 
in’ on de water; so fust ting Tinny sez 
war, ‘Ef you had ez much faith ez Peter, 
you could walk on dat water,’ like she 
didn’t have good sense. Miss Ella war on- 
ly four years ole, so she sez, ‘I has,’ (bless 
her, so she had!) and jumps right in. It 
would hab drowned a grown man. She 
begun to sink, sink, sink! I war comin’ 
*eross de fiel’ wid some water for de han’s. 
Dey sont me bekaize dey war berry busy— 
tank de Lord! I heard Tinny screamin’, 
‘Miss Ella's drownin’! Miss Ella’s drown- 
in?!’ I nebber did know how I got dar. I 
forgot to set down de pail, an’ de water 


war a-creepin’, but ‘Tinny sez I war most 
flyin’. I war prayin’, too,—not sayin’ 
prayers, but de Lord knew what I meant 
when my heart war goin’ so fas’ I couldn't 
say words, an’ He brought me dar in time, 
an’ He had made de han’s leab a piece ob 
rope dar de day ‘fore, and He he’ped me to 
make a slip-noose an’ frow it ‘round her 
waist az she war sinkin’ de las’ time, an’ 
haul her up, wid de water streamin’ from 
her clothes an’ her eyes shut. I took my 
blessed chile in my arms. an’ war carryin’ 
her home. I war afeard fur mistus to 
see her den, ‘fore her eyes moved, but ‘Tin- 
ny run ahead an’ screamed, ‘Oh, mistus, 
Miss Ella’s drowned!’ She turned white 
an’ chilly like, an* walked quick an’ steady 
towards her ez I war bringin’ her ‘cross de 
fiel’. Ican‘t nebber furget de white face 
dat bent ober Miss Ella den, like it war 
cut out ob marble. She took Miss Ella 
out’n my arms, so all I could do war to 
run ahead an’ make up de nusery fire. It 
war late to hab a fire, but mistus always 
kep’ a little fire in de nusery. It blazed up 
when I put de chips an’ dry wood on. Den 
I heard mistus comin’, and her shoes went 
tap—tap—so firm, I kin hear ‘em now. I 
had jus’ time to haul de big char front ob 
de fire, an’ snatch two blankets offer de 
bed, an’ hol’ one “fore de fire. Den mistus 
wrapped Miss Ellain one an’ sot down wid 
her, an’ I het de other an’ give it to her, 
an’ het de other, an’ we rubbed her wid 
whiskey an’ het blankets fur her, an’ took 
off her soakin’ clothes an’ put on warmed 
flannel ones, an’ at las’ her eyelids trem- 
bled like, an’ she opened her eyes! Dat 
war de fus’ minit mistus cried. Den she 
jes’ give in an’ cried and cried, and Miss 
Ella put up her little han’ an’ wiped de 
tears away. 

**She had a fever a’ter datan’ war sick in 
bed, an’ de fust person she asked to see 
war Tinny. She come incryin’, an’ Miss 
Ella put out her arms to her an’ sez, ‘Don’t 
try, ‘inny, Ella loves *oo.’. When she 
war gettin’ well she tole us about it all. 
‘tL know why I dot wet an’ stared,’ she 
sez, ‘cause Jesus wasn't dare to hole out 
His han’ to me.’ 

‘*Miss Nellie, dear, she alays had dat 
faith, dough a‘ter while she larned better 
how to show it. Yer nebber seen de like 
ob her faith. Eben when she war dyin’ 
an’ most people would hab been scart to 
leab six chil'ren behind, she said, ‘Only for 
a little while. I will meet em allin heaven.’ 

‘Dar dey come from church, Miss Nel- 
lie,” finished Mammy; and Nellie ran to 
welcome them,jleaving Mammy to dry her 
tears as she put a fresh log on the fire for 
the new comers. , 

Harrisonburg, Va. 
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IIUMOROUS. 


The dress coat is generally worn by the 
groom at a city wedding; ‘but for an 
elopement” says the Boston Transcript, 
‘*there’s nothing like a cutaway.” 

A French newspaper’ advertisement 
reads: ‘**Wanted, a conspicuously healthy- 
looking man to be a ‘cured patient’ ina 
doctor's office.” 


A little four-year-old girl went running 
into the house the other day, exclaiming: 
**Mamma, mamma, I’ve seen Jack Frost! 
I'veseen Jack Frost !"’ **Where did you see 
him, my darling?” queried the mother. 
“Oh, I saw the tip of his tail hanging over 
the eaves.” She had seen an icicle. 


She—I notice a statement to the effect 
that in this city, every year, $22,000,000 
are spent for liquor, but only $7,000 for re- 
ligion. ‘That's significant. 

He—Significant of what? 

She—That you men are having a pleas- 
anter time in this world than you will in 
the next. 


Rich Father—*What means this? You 
here again? Leave the house this instant! 
Have I not already warned you never 
again to seek the hand of my daughter? 

Poor Suitor—I did not call to see your 
daughter this time, sir. I called on busi- 
ness. 

‘Business? I can’t imagine what busi- 
ness I can have with you.” 

“Tecan. This morning your cook came 
rushing around to my place and said some 
one must come at once to fix the water 
pipes. Icame, did the job, and here is my 
bill. Look at it, sir, and take your choice. 
Which shall it be—your daughter’s hand, 
or bankruptcy? Ha! ha!” 

No ecards. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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THREE Reasons why every one needs and 
should take Hood's Sarsaparilla in the spring :— 
lst. Because the system is now in its greatest 
need. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives strength. 
2d. Because the blood is sluggish and impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies. 
3d. Because, from the above facts, Hood’s Sar- 


the finest kind. 


the whole article, as in Appleton o. 


sale cheap. 


with the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 
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JOHNSON'S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Usefal Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF: 
F. A. P. BARNARD, S. 1. D., LL. D., L. H. D., M. N. A. S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, Ph. D., LL. D., M.N. A. S., College of New Jersey. 


“THE BEST.’—Planned by HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


It has thirty-one departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each—viz.: Public 
Law, ete., by Pres. T. D. Wooisry, LL. D.; Civil Law, ete., by Prof. T. W. Dwieut, LD. D.; American 
History, ete., by Hon. Mornace GREELEY, LL. D., and Hon. ALEXANDER H. Stevens, LL. D.; Botany, ete., 
by Prof, Asa Gray, LL. D.; Medicine, etc., by Prof. Wittarnp Parker, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete. 
“Tue Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. 
More condensed than the Britannica and more accurate than Appletons’. 
subjects, is later than App/etons’ and costs about one-third the price. It is truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, 
the articles being divided and sub-divided, so that any point may be turned to without being compelled to read 


Other Cyclopwdias exchanged for “Johnson's,” (Appletons’, Scribner’s, Britannica, People’s, ete.,) for 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York: 


Nore.—Johnson’s” is the only Cyclopedia which contains accurate biographies of the ladies associated 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





It is 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of 
Contains more 








a waist. 
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Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned......++++++0++ 2 25 | 
“* Whole “ © Bolt ..cccces 175 
Misses’ os « 6 Boned. .ooes 175 
“ 6 a $6 Bolt cccccecs 150 
Children’s and Infants’......+ eecccccece ececece 75 





Address the Manufacturers. 


~ EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention ToE WomAN’s 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. lst, 1884......... 
Liabilities ............+++ soeeeee 


1 WOMEN 


isi Vinddiakiadiblinanisulditchbinkeeits $8,281,060 44 


Gurplus, Including Capital.......s.ssssswcssssscrsssesssscsessseees $1,008,062 88 

INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 

119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - - 


6,374,197 56 


BOSTON. 








Health and Happiness. 


; ? DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


—————_. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney: Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 














Have you Bright’s Disease? 
Be yd ey denen 
iin “"prank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
‘ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after 1 prayed to die.” 
Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, G, bottie) cured me when I wasso 
ee ee Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney _ Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its wo 

$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes oper ovnemes “pd ona cured 
6 years e edic , 
a er ‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidne Anan has Gone, better eben any other 
D n ractice, 
remedy I have ever, wit. K. Clark, South Hero, Ve 




























Are you Bilious? 
May lb done me. more good than any 
D vi yer en. 
aw Mrs. 3. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured mo of bleeding 
piles, Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
al Fp a TR ae 

hr cians an ad suffe e 
die by physician ridge Malcolm, West Bath, Main 
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Ladies, are you sutfering? 
“Kianey-Wort cared = ot pocmine tone: ot 

ears standing. an. riends u and pi 
seycral Jeers eis. H Lamoveauz, isle La Motte, Vé. 






If you would Banish Disease 
*, and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 
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Over 100 Beautiful Send ten Ze, stamps for samplesand 
‘arieties of Silks for book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


CRAZYPATCHWORK 


colors, 20c. & ale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 


Send six cents ter postage and 
A Pp IZ receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 








saparilla will do a greater amount of good now 





war sloppin’ ober me. I seemed like I 


than at any other time. Take it now. 


utely sure. Atonceaddress TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


w A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


ot EDISON’S 


FE Electric Light 60 Cents, 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for 6O Cents. Stamps taken. 


4 KFREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New Yor k 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole. 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsuEeRr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Masa, 

“Gilad to testify to its efficacy | «medy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Bo®ton, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my h®! and was com- 
pletely bald. 1 had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Zno’ hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, CHaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMJTH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 

NT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 

ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 





















Making a specialt 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 


and Hose Supporters, Ur 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN, 


of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 


Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 


Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodate 
comforts with or withont medical treatment. 


with home 


Ladies’ Abdominal su rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 


nals, Syringes, &c., can be 


Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 

504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 
The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
oun announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con. 
a 9 colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
ne graded course of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiolo cal, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientificand Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-r. Extensive 











Boston, Mase. 














grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 

Academic year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 

1884, Appl early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

ay ae +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
oy Pa. 





GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 
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PRIC 50 In order to meet a long felt 
' # want for a_ convenient and 
ees Portable PLATING AP- 
PARATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
qoute of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
atches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, I have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
hree Cells of Battery that will deposit 30 
poner weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Vire,Gold Solution. one quart of silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel, Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the wetal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these sulutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions ts followed. Anyone can do it. 
A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book," GULL AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE. Remember this is a practical oatfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of , balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit, with Tank, 12x10x6, only 85. Try it. 
Profits, over 300 per cent. Book, with Scarf- 


Pin, Free. Address 
DERICK LOWEY, 





Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ye 


FRE 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York, 
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EUROPEAN CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 14, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My attention has lately been called to a 
series of articles ina French monthly, by 
the Baron de Mandat-Grancey, on a visit to 
the United States. The views expressed 
therein are more favorable to our country 
and countrymen than are those of foreign- 
ers generally who flit from one end of the 
States to the other. A few of his com- 
ments on women seem to me amusing 
enough to bear translating. 

The Baron and his compagnons de voyage 
were located at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York. His first observations as to 
women are to this effect :— 


**What extraordinary costumes are worn 
in the morning, at table and elsewhere! 
How happens it that of ten American la- 
dies in France nine and a half are lovely to 
look at,—well-dressed, with neat gloves 
and natty shoes; while here in America 
their general appearance is loud, brilliant 
costumes predominating, and their feet, 
flat and large, betokening their English or 
Dutch origin? Surely, as soon as a pretty 
woman is discovered, she is sent immediate- 
ly across the seasasa sample. Americans 
have so much national pride! . . . Anoth- 
er thing which strikes us as extraordinary 
is the number of voung girls without a 
chaperone in the botel parlors and corri- 
dors, where they receive friends of both 
sexes and visit with them on equal terms. 
They even attend theatres together, have 
little suppers afterwards, ete. Some moth- 
ers consider such young women as a little 
fast, still they are not ‘disqualifiées’ on 
that account. Long discussions have taken 
place in regard to this method of educa- 
tion; the pros and cons have been so thor- 
oughly handled that I dare not take up 
the question. .. . And yet, when I went 
to call on a married lady of my acquain- 
tance, residing at a hotel near by, at an 
hour set by her, I was told by the clerk that 
I could not go up to her rooms, but must 
await her appearance in the ladies’ recep- 
tion-room. During my call of half an 
hour the same clerk passed the door three 
times with the evident intention of seeing 
that all was well. Every hotel has these 
spies in attendance at all hours.” 


In speaking of horse-vars, omnibuses, 
&c., the Baron does not recognize the nat- 
ural deference of men to women, but says: 


‘*When a lady gets in she signifies what 
seat she desires, and the gentleman is 
obliged to rise and give it to her... . In 
an elevator all the gentlemen have to stand 
when a lady is in the elevator.” 


He frequently remarks upon the gor- 
mandizing noticeable at public tables on 
the part of both men and women, and states 
that it is quite natural we should be a na- 
tion of dyspeptics. On a trip from New 
York to Chicago, he becomes interested in 
watching two school-girls en route for Cin- 
cinnati, **without chaperones, of course.” 
The girls take possession of their numbered 
seats, but the chairs opposite seem pre- 
ferable, so they ‘‘order” the conductor **to 
put all their traps over there.” The con- 
ductor does so without demurring, al- 
though the seats were already occupied by 
the Baron and his companion. ‘They are 
only men, and they won't care,” observed 
one of the girls. No sooner seated than 
they found the sun on that side, and or- 
dered everything transferred again. 

“Think of a French girl travelling in 
that way, and causing so much disturbance 
to all concerned. No! I would never have 
an American governess for my girls.” 


He further remarks :— 


“The young ladies were doing their best 
to ruin their digestion, for they ate bananas 
and peaches all the morning, and then at 
dinner commenced with boiled eggs, which 
they stirred up ina glass with pepper, salt, 
cayenne, etc., and than drank the mix- 
ture. Horrors! They next ate cucumbers, 
tomatoes cut up in a salad with oil, vine- 

r, and pepper [this seems to shock the 
Saron terribly}, and later, in addition to 
the hearty dishes, a dish of apricots. 
What manners, and what a combination of 
edibles!” 


Speaking of the sleeping-car accommo- 
dations, he says :— 


“One must be an acrobat to vault into 
the upper berth, and yet one of the girls 
did it after repeated struggles. . . . [have 
heard that in New York there are teachers 
of the art of sleeping, so that the position 
may be graceful and the breathing inau- 
dible, but this night our neighbors’ treble 
snore joined in with the deep bassos in 
other parts of the car. Why is it that the 
American woman must use her nose in 
speaking all day long and then through 
the night, too?” 

Later on he remarks that 

“In order to give the mouth a graceful 
curve and a rosy tint, the American girl is 
taught to repeat several minutes at a time, 
the phrase ‘Poor papa paid Peter’s pota- 
toes,’ or similar phrases with the letter ‘p’ 
oft repeated.” 

He comments quite freely on the general 
freedom allowed to women in this country, 
but he says :— 

“The dismay is great when a lady is 
seen sipping a glass of wine in public. 
That is considered a step beyond the bounds 
of propriety.” 


I make no other citations from these ar- 
ticles, 98 Iam taking up too much space 


with statements which are really of no 
value except as they show the impression 
made on the mind of a clear thinker as he 
observes Americans from day to day. Al- 
low me to call your attention to a statement 





made by Prince Meschterski, in the Rus- 
sian Grashdanin. In referring to the high- 
er education of Russian women, he says: 

“The result of such higher courses, as 
shown by statistical tables, is that 25 per 
cent of the women are anarchists, 30 per 
cent belong to the demi-monde, 25 per cent 
are suffering from mental diseases, con- 
sumption, and the like, while 20 per cent 
are found among the learned women of so- 
ciety. Such is the effect of the higher ed- 
ucation of women!” 

And yet who in America would now rel- 
egate women to a secondary place? 

GRAHAM. 

ee 


THE PRESS ON THE REMONSTRANTS. 


> 
1e- 


The 


The comments of the press on the 
monstrants’ Hearing are interesting. 
Boston Transcript says :— 

“Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells’s argument 
against woman suffrage, that women would 
vote for special laws regarding the liquor 
traflic, licentiousness, and other things, 
because in Germany and France women are 
behind the men in nihilism, dynamitism, 
socialism, and in the demand tor fortnight- 
ly payments and the ten-hour law, is at- 
tracting attention.” 

The Springfield Republican speaks out 
with commendable plainness :— 

THE ANTI-WOMAN-SUFFRAGISTS, 

There was an unusually interesting hear- 
ing before the woman suffrage committee 
at the State-house in Boston yesterday, 
the remonstrants presenting their case, and 
exhibiting its inherent weakness in the 
most desirable manner. Ex-Judge Lowell 
argued that suffrage was not mentioned in 
the Declaration of Independence or the 
Massachusetts bill of rights as one of the 
natural rights; these natural rights were 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and suffrage had no necessary connection 
with these things. In England until very 
lately suffrage was inuch restricted. In 
France the second empire rested on univer- 
sal suffrage, and if universal suflrage were 
adopted in Russia to morrow, a similar re- 
sult would follow. This is a sad case of 
begging the question, seeing that England 
has extended the suffrage, that France has 
turned out the empire and become a repub- 
lic, though an imperfect one, and that 
Russia, by all evidence at hand, would not 
vote the empire if her wretched people 
could have a chance to do anything else. 
All these instances are arguments for ex- 
tending the voice of the people, not for 
smothering more than half of it. Suppose 
we point to China, and say that popular 
suffrage has never been allowed there,— 
it would be quite as apt as the reference to 
poor Russia. Judge Lowell’s speech awak- 
ens wonder how so poor a logician could 
have held his place on the bench. He ob- 
serves that Mr Bowditch arguetl that no 
taxes ought to be laid without the consent 
of the people or their representatives in 
the Legislature. **Well,” says Mr. Lowell, 
‘they provided, as | have shown you, who 
should vote for representatives to the Leg- 
islature. Consequently their meaning is 
plain,—that a representation such as they 
had provided met the requirements of their 
favorite maxim.” Very likely it did meet 
the requirements of the forefathers, but 
who were these forefathers? Experiment- 
ers in government, who took a great step 
forward, and did wonderfully well for 
their time, but did they say the last word ? 
It is imbecile for ex-Judge Lowell to hang 
on to his ancestors’ skirts in this fashion. 
Several things have happened since their 
time, and in Mr. Lowell's time, and if he 
has not kept his eyes open to see them hap- 
pen, so much the worse for him. He is no 
better than a triassic fossil. 

But Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is rather 
worse, for she argued against the capacity 
of her sex. She thinks woman’s influence 
ought not to be exerted in a straightfor- 
ward fashion through the ballot, but in an 
indirect fashion, through coaxing. affec- 
tion, insinuation,—in fact, “the subtle 
power of sex.” This subtle power, she 
thinks, would be “either endangered or 
corrupted” by the entrance of woman on 
political duties. Does this poor Mrs. Wells 
really sense what she has said ? What is this 
subtle power of sex, and how has it been 
wielded in the world’s history? Students 
of history are familiar enough with it. 
Has it been pure, honorable, just, so con- 
stantly as to create a presumption that it 
is safer to trust to than the reasonable, 
frank, direct exercise of choice and ex- 
pression of opinion on the great questions 
of morals now more closely pressing on the 
people than ever before? Mrs. Wells should 
put her hands before her face for shame to 
recall what the subtle power of sex has 
done in the days of the degradation of both 
woman and man. ‘These are new days 
now. 

The letter by President L. Clark Seelye, 
of Smith College, Northampton, we shall 
do him the justice to quote in full. 

Mr. Seelye is president of a woman’s col- 
lege, whose students, as keen of brain, as 
strong in character, and as full of individu- 
ality, in all likelihood, as a corresponding 
lot of college boys, are going into the big 
world just as the boys do, to become 
teachers, doctors, merchants, lawyers, min- 
isters, and a dozen or a score more things, 
as may be their bent or their opportunity ; 
and in the face of this fact, he dares to say 
to them that they aren’t up to voting,—he 
actually falls back upon that same “‘subtle 
power of sex” plea, that women are to get 
such further rights or privileges as they 
may want by womanly indirections. Does 
not Mr. Seelye, does not Mrs. Wells, ever 
recall the legend of the garden, and the 
mess Eve got Adam into by these same 
womanly ways of influence? Mr. Seelye 
speaks of the removal of injustices to wom- 
an. Has he read our recent history? Does 
he realize how these injustices have been 
removed ?—by the constant public talk and 
work of women who in many instances 
have forced themselves, much against their 
tastes, into public life, for the purpose of 
gaining from men for women what they 
might have gone without for generations 








more if they had not done so? Mr. Seelye 
should inform himself concerning the 
world he lives in;—he uses in this letter 
rather the tone of a spiritual director of a 
conventual institution, than the president 
of a 19th century woman’s college. 


The Boston Commonwealth says: — 


“The Green Room of the State House was 
crowded on Monday forenoon last, mostly 
with women, for the hearing of the re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage. The 
hearing was conducted by Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, who called upon Hon. John Low- 
ell, who made an illogical and feeble argu- 
ment; read a petition drawn up by a 
daughter of Rey. Dr. Orville Dewey (who 
was willing to sell his mother into slavery 
to save the Union) against suffrage. and 
largely signed by women; introduced Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, who, having got new 
light within a year or two, was unequivo- 
cal in her utterance of opposition; Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith College, by a letter; 
ex-Representative Thomas Weston, of 
Newton, who shilly-shallyed over the mat- 
ter; Rev. Brooke Herford, an Englishman, 
not yet a voter, we believe, and who evident- 
ly is not so well posted in English suffrage 
matters as many parties on this side of the 
ocean; and Mr. Henry Parkman, who is 
too bright to be in such a waning move- 
ment; also introduced the reading of ex- 
tracts from a paper written by Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney, and gave the closing. By 
way of rejoinder the petitioners called Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 
A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Abbie Gannett and Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell, all of whom spoke as 
though they were consecrated to the 
work.” 

“ ooo 
REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 

‘The fact that the speakers failed to give 
a bill of particulars as to what the ballot 
in the hands of woman would do for them, 
and that they had little fault to find with 
the statute-laws of the Co:ismonwealth as 
they exist to-day, hardly warrants such a 
sweeping innovation as they asked for. The 
truth of the matter is, our law-makers are 
so progressive that no new element is 
needed in the politics of the Bay State to 
mete out justice to all, regardless of class 
or sex.— Westboro’ Chronotype. 


The most éxciting event of the week has 


| been the hearing in the Green Room of the 


State House on woman suffrage. ‘lhe an- 
ti-suffragists who are prominent in Boston 
are almost all people of social importance, 
and the suffragists, who have hardly a 
woman in their band—except Mrs. Howe— 
who is of any weight outside of the move- 
ment, were impolitic enough at the hear- 
ing openly to declare that the opposition 
to suflrage is a social and aristocratic one. 
There was a good deal of bitterness mani- 
fested by the suffragists. When Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells concluded her brief but 
vigorous and telling protest. a virago* in 
the audience called out, **I wish she would 
marry an Irishman and he'd beat her to 
death!” The crowd was so great that a 
lady who had a vial of cologne in her muff 
found the bottle crushed and the sweet 
odors shed abroad upon the not too pure 
air of the Green Room. Next to Mrs. 
Wells, the greatest effect was produced by 
the most admirable address of the Rey. 
Brooke Herford. The battle isa fierce one 
here in Massachusetts. The suffragists 
are enormously in the minority, but they 
are plucky, unscrupulous, and game to the 
last round.—Boston Cor. N. Y. Telegram. 

Among the minor causes of divorce on 
the part of wives may be found extrava- 
gance in food and dress. also their hatred 
of the duties of motherhood, and the im- 
bibing of that pernicious And anarehy- 
breeding doctrine of the perfect equality 
of husbands and wives in the ruling fune- 
tion. It is worthy of note that divorces 
began to multiply in this country in an 
alarming degree as soon as this idea was 
taught by certain strong-minded women. 
—The Watchman. 


INTERESTING ITEMS FROM DAKOTA. 

The Bismarck Tribune of the 7th inst., an 
opponent of woman suffrage, makes the 
following comments on the recent legisla- 
tive action in Dakota. The first paragraph 
shows that the opposition of Goy. Pierce 
was known and his veto anticipated by the 
Tribune: 

‘The bill is now in the hands of the goy- 
ernor, who will give it the first honest, 
unprejudiced thought it has received since 
its premature birth in the early days of the 
session. 

MAIMED AND CRIPPLED. 


A majority of the councilmen are still of | : oe 
| organizer of charities, and, as many had 


the opinion that they have more love for a 
cook than a politician. 





At least their. vote | 


on Wednesday, amending the woman suf- 


frage bill, leaving it to a vote of the peo- 
ple, would indicate that they are not ready 


just yet to invite women into the political 


pit. 
WHAT THEY SAID. 
There was very little discussion of the 


main question, astothe merits or demerits | 


of the measure, but the gentlemen of the 
“higher branch’ dwelt upon the legal 
points involved. The amendment submit- 
ted by the committee allows the qualified 
voters of the Territory to vote upon the 
question at the general election in 1883, 


the bill. 
Mr. Nickeus argued that the amendment 
was not constitutional. It was in conflict 


| four years. 


with the organie act, and would not stand | 


in the courts. He then read the section of 
the organie act, which, he held, gave the 


power of extending the right of franchise | 


to the legislative assembly alone, and that 
this power could not be delegated to the 
people. The Danielwebsterian debater and 


to go into discussion of the main question, 
but from the uncontrollable gusts of elo- 
quence which shot forth when he looked 
toward the southeast corner of the room, 
it was plain to be seen that had he not re- 





* This does credit to the inventive powers of the re- 
porter.—| EpiTors. 


frained from looking at the ladies, the 
council would have been treated to the 
grandest effort in the brilliant career of 
bright and favorite statesmen from the 
glory-crowned valley of the Jim. 

Mr. Gamble took issue with Mr Nickens 
on the legal point, holding that the Legis- 
lature had power to submit any question 
of this nature to the people. They have 
the power, he claimed, to pass a law which 
shall take effect upon a certain contingency 
—the contingency in this case being the 
election in 1885. He cited numerous au- 
thorities in support of his position. 

Mr. Washbaugh, the rosy champion 
from the gilt-edged hills of the great 
southwest, delivered a keen, smoothly- 
spoken bit of sarcasm when he calmly re- 
marked: ‘Il am pleased to hear the gentle- 
man from Stutsman admit that the Legis- 
lature cannot delegate its power to persons 
outside of theassembly.” For a moment 
there was an agonizing suspense, and then 
the legal fight on the old capital removal 
bill flitted past the windows of memory 
like a vividly realistic panorama. 

THE SAGE OF PEM-BY-NA. 

Mr. La Moure, the lofty sage from Pem- 
by-na, who always drives in a wedge of 
icy logic at about the right time, made 
the “hit’’ of the discussion by arising in 
his own peculiar style and saying: **Now, 
I don’t want to discuss this question, but 
would ask the members to look around, 
there (pointing at the lobby); look there 
(at the ladies) and tell me where you see 
the preponderance of intelligence.” It is 
needless to say what the answer would be, 
for the ladies were representatives of the 
élite of the Territory, while the lobby was 
filled with the usual motley masculine gang. 
Oh, Jud’sa masher! He knows how to win 
the admiration of the “gentle,” and it is 
said that when he walks the busy thorough- 
fares of cities of the east, the sidewalks 
are fairly blocked with fragrant, bright 
bouquets hurled at him by delicate hands 
from window, porch, and street. 

Messrs. Smedley, Huetson, and others 
made earnest, forcible speeches in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, and in favor of the 
original bill. 

CARRIED, 

Much to the disgust and chagrin ofthe 
friends of the bill, the amendment pre- 
vailed. In the mind of the majority of 
both sides, this meant death to the meas- 
ure, and it prevailed by a vote of 13 to 11. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
“And now that this fair little child of reform 

Has taken the measles and croup, 

While away from its ma and out in the storm 

Where the warriors of politics whoop! 

Let the  ~ oan and friends gather round it in 
srief, 

And take a last look at its face; 
wae oe write on its slab, these familiar and 

riet 

Parting words: ‘Requiescat in pace. 

But the house did not concur as had 
been expected, refused the amendment of 
the council, and a conference committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Pickler, Bayard, and 
Barnes, was appointed. Major Pickler 
has made a gallant fight for his bill, and 
haf proven himself a man of admirable 
fighting qualities. He will take his bill 
back to the council again. 


eo 


HON. JOHN D. LONG AT THE BOSTON CLUB. 





Last Saturday, March 14, was *‘Ladies’ 
Day” at the Boston Club. President Sam- 
uel D. Crane (himself a suffragist) ex- 
tended to the ladies, in behalf of the Club, 
a most hearty welcome. ‘The Boston Club, 
he said, was the first of the political clubs 
dining in Boston to initiate the custom of 
inviting ladies to their table. 

Ex-Gov. Long responded to the senti- 
ment—**rhe Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” After paying a warm tribute to 
Ex-Gov. Banks, he made the following 
manly avowal of his faith in woman suf- 
frage :— 

**A great deal is said about woman suf- 
frage, of the absolute justice and absolute 
right of which he had long been an adyo- 
cate, but he considered that such an ad- 
vancement would only be an expression of 
the elevation which woman long since 
reached. It would be entirely a harmless 
exercise, the right of casting a ballot once 
or twice a year. It would be a new ex- 
pression of that agency by which woman 
has made herself powerful, not only in so- 
ciety and in public affairs, but in the whole 
sphere of modern civilization. Woman is 
already a good doctor, a good speaker, 
foremost in literary work, an unequalled 


discovered in Washington, a successful 
lobbyist.” 

This roused theire of State Senator Ezra 
J. Trull, who, in responding to the toast, 
“The President of the United States,’ de- 
voted himself to assailing woman suffrage 
and civil service reform. 

‘He did not agree with Gov. Long in his 
views upon the question of woman suf- 
frage, and thought that the proper place 
for woman is at home, and not at the bal- 
lot-box. He did not believe in women of 
the Belva-Lockwood-Mrs. Walker school. 


a : . - 
lhe Democrats have just come into power, 
and as they decide, so shall be the fate of | ' 


after having been out in the cold twenty- 
Of course they are as hungry 
as the ladies of the Boston Club would be 
if they had been kept away from the board 
twenty-four years. Civil service reform is 
a very nice thing, but the speaker dohbted 
very much if it was human nature to carry 
out civil service reform. He would not 
say, as did AndrewJackson : *To the victors 
belong the spoils,’ but he would use the 


. , | words of a later politician: “The govern- 
parliamentary lance of the council refused | 





ment belongs to its friends.’ That is a 
more genteel way of putting it.” 

It is noticeable that five out of the six 
speakers whose names are reported on this 
oceasion, viz., Messrs. Crane, Long, 
O’Brien, Alger, and Banks, are woman 
suffragists. 
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Economy 18s WEALTH.—No woman really prac- 
tises economy unless sbe uses the Diamond Dyes. 
Many pounds can be saved every year. Ask 
your druggist. Only 10c. Simpletouse. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co. in- 
cludes: “On the Rollers,’’ polka, by Mary A, 
Knight; ‘‘Leona,”’ song, words by Cherles @. 
Amsden, music by J. 8. McMurray; “I Trust in 
God,” English and Italian words, music by J, 
Fame; “Who'll Buy my Sweet Flowers?” (La 
Bouquetivre), by Geo. Cooper and Ch. Mercier; 
“A Mother's Love” (Le Cceur d'une Mére), by 
Geo. Cooper and Pauline Thys. 





Easter Girrs.—The finest and largest assort- 
ment of Easter{Cards and Gifts in the city canjbe 
be found at H. H. Carter’s, 3 Beacon Street. The 
most exquisite ideas for Easter thought and en- 
joyment are symbolized into appropriate forms 
or poetical phrasing, and many are the new de- 
signs for this holy season. It seems impossible 
to fail in finding ‘just what one likes” tor their 
own individual expression, and prices are for 
every purse. We advise an inspection before 
going elsewhere. 





Every woman in the land owes it to herself 
and her family to take care of her health. When 
she finds her health failing, and debility and 
weakness undermine her strength, her surest 
and best remedy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up 
the general health, keeps the secretory system in 
perfect order, regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, 
and enables these important organs to perform 
their natural functions in throwing off the accu- 
mulated impurities of the body. 





James Pyue’s PeaRine is highly indorsed 
by housekeepers and others who have tried it. 
No soap is required, and cleaning is done witha 
saving of much time and labor. All housekeep- 
ers should use it. 





Puriry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs, by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 





Go to Lewanpo’s, 17 Temple Place, for dyeing 
and cleansing your garments. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. Women’s Club — Monday, March 23, 3.30 
P. M., Mr. A. Hf. Grimkeé will read a lecture on **The 
Life of Calhoun.” 


and Industrial 
March 22, 3 


Women’s Educational 
Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, 
P.M., Mrs. A. H. Spaulding will speak. 


PATTERNS 


and guaranteed to fit. 


Washington Street. 

IMPORTAN TO LADIES. Mrs. Bb. A. 
Stearns will teach her Improved 

(1885) System of Dress Cutting by ‘Tailors’ Mcasure- 

ment,” at 409 Washington Street (near Winter). Per- 

fect satisfaction given. Terms reasonable. 





of Ladies’and Childrens’ Garments 
eut to order from the latest styles 
Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, 409 








TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P. M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. + and 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the Schoo! and Lecture Programmes 
sent on application to the School. 





MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 


TOKOLOCGY ies ick 


Teaches painless pregnancy and child-birth. Gives cer- 

tain cure of 5 Y pti eee: Neuralgia, Constipation, Chance 

of Life, ete. 10 editions sold 

7, year. Circulars free. AGENTS WANTED. 
“The t ok to put into the hands of a 

girl oF wery Regt PP! ELM. D. Cloth, postpaid $2 

Sanitary Pub. Co., 159 La Salle St., Chicago, lll. 


RED CLOVER 
Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham's Sons’ E.xtracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, aud all Blood disor- 
ders. 








Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM £4, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 











VASSAR COLLECE, © 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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